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Oh well, can’t you see 

here I sit to write poetry 

All my words rhyme this way 

All my words they rhyme each day 
Too much Coffee 

Too much tea ... 

Damn … 


Now I must go and … 


(a poem that goes with the cover picture.) 
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Poetic Voice Magazine Welcomes Submissions 


Obelisk Press of Vancouver is proud to launch the publication of Poetic 
Voice Magazine which serves to feature the work of aspiring poets. The 
Theme for this volume of Poetic Voice Magazine is Happiness. 

Poetic Voice Magazine welcomes submissions on a quarterly basis. 

Please feel free to submit your poetry to 


pbruskiewich @ gmail.com 


There is no fee to submit. There is no writer’s fee provided by the journal 


for those who submit. The publishing rights remain with the writer. 


The Theme for the next volume, the summer edition of Poetic Voice 


Magazine is Love in All Its Splendour. 
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Editor’s Prologue 


The Theme for this volume of Poetic Voice Magazine is Happiness. 


In the New Works section there are to be found within poems by Blossom 
Lanton of Vancouver, as well as by William Webster of New York, Kylin 
Li, Cindy Xu and Wing Wing Fung. There are also some amusing poems 


written by our magazine editor, Patrick Bruskiewich. 


There are also three other sections to Poetic Voice Magazine that features 
poems from Modern Times by Anais Nin and Allen Ginsberg, from 
Renaissance Times by Michelangelo the great Renaissance artist, as well as 
Englishmen Christopher Marlow and George Chapman (contemporaries and 
friends of William Shakespeare), as well as poems from Ancient Times by 


Sappho and Ovid. 


Enjoy. 
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Poetic Commentary 
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Poor Ol’ Dr. Seuss .... Poetry as Protest by William Webster 


[New York] When you think of poetic protest the poem Howl by Allen 
Ginsberg may come to mind. But in the 21” century poetic protest is 
sometimes a less strident and a far more sophisticated affair than the 
clamorous and vociferous words found in a beatnik poem. Sometimes poetic 
protest arises from a less than expected venue or from a normally reserved or 


romantic poet. 


I first came upon the avant-garde poet of Vancouver Patrick Bruskiewich 
three years ago when I read some of his poems in a Kindle book he had 
published titled / Have Lived For Art. Since then I have come across more 
of his poems published as Kindle books, or as single poems at archive.org 
and even in audio broadcasts on the final Monday of the month with his 


Radio Free Vancouver ( also available through archive.org.) 


Recently I came across his poem Poor Ol’ Dr. Seuss which caught my 
interest, in a Radio Free Vancouver Broadcast (One Hundred and Three, 11 


March, 2019). 


Poor ol’ Dr. Seuss. 

Someone wants to cook his goose ... 
to throw his books upon a pyre, 

and watch them be consumed by fire. 
But why? ... 


depicting Africans catching zoo lions? 
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or Chinese fashion with Canton lines? 


There are some people who get ahead 
by doing things ... that others dread 
and some who push themselves up 


by pushing others down ... 


oh how quaint ... 


And so Sexana … 
E.S.Q. ... 
goes bananas ... 


oh how cute … 


Poor ol’ Dr. Suess, 


she wants to cook his goose ... 


Monkey See 
Monkey Am 
Monkey Do 


I was intrigued both by Patrick’s poem as well by the reason why he wrote 
this poem, a style of protest against a new style of reckless prejudice and 
senseless bigotry simmering at the fringes of America. He wrote this poem 
to protest the move by a handful of militant African-American political 


activists trying to push the writing of a Caucasian writer Theodore Seuss 
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Giesel, a.k.a. Dr. Seuss out of the Read Across America annual celebrations 


in elementary schools — for foolish and somewhat mean reasons. 


The day chosen for the annual celebration is in fact Giesel’s birthday 
(March, 2"’). A good explanation of Read Across America can be found at 
https://www.washingtonparent.com/articles/1803/1803-celebrate-dr-seuss- 

and-read-across-america-day-2018.php which talks about the April 2018 


Read Across America Day. 


To begin Patrick is not American, but a Vancouver-based, Canadian born 
writer and poet. Why then should he care about Read Across America? I 
suspect that Patrick, like me and many children across the English speaking 
world, learned English reading some of Dr. Seuss’ writing — Green Eggs and 


Ham, The Cat in the Hat and other such amusing stories. 


Presently there are 650 million copies of Dr. Seuss’ twenty books in print 
around the world. Many have been translated into other languages to make 
the stories available to more than just English speaking children. I know of 
no other author who has had such a long lasting and positive effect of the up- 
bringing of children. In case you are wondering, I am not a Harry Potter fan. 


Patrick has coined a phrase for the Harry Potter books — “brain fungus.” 


Why then would someone want to push Dr. Seuss out of the classroom, 
especially on his birthday? The militant African-American political activists 


would like very much 
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to throw his books upon a pyre, 


and watch them be consumed by fire. 


Since 2017 they have been actively pushing Seuss out of some elementary 
schools. I listened to the National Public Radio broadcast about the matter 
(NPR, Dr. Seuss Books, February 26", 2019) and was somewhat angered by 
the trite and silly nature of both the NPR Broadcast and the self-serving 
politics of the self-styled censors and ‘book burners’ and some of their 


colleagues at the National Education Association. 


The NPR thesis is presented about midway in its broadcast (and not at the 


very beginning as most other broadcasts do at NPR): 


“That tension between Seuss and Seuss-free classrooms is emblematic 
of a bigger debate playing out across the country — should we 
continue to teach classic books that may be problematic, or eschew 
them in favor of works that more positively represent people of 


color?” 


In our ‘politically correct’ world is ‘people of color’ acceptable instead of 
African-American, and is it still correct to call someone like Theodore Seuss 
Giesel a ‘White Guy’ or perhaps a Caucasian American of Germanic 


heritage (his mother was Bavarian Catholic)? 


After all, who is it that decides what is problematic? I spent part of this week 


sitting down at the New York Central Library and at Barnes & Nobles 
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reading and reviewing several of the books written by Dr. Seuss. Perhaps I 
am blind, but I do not find his writing problematic. I find that his books are 
amusing and enlightening, both instructive and pleasurable. And the reading 


of them brought back a flood of fond memories of happier and simpler days. 


One person in particular stood out from the National Public Radio broadcast, 


and is mentioned in a chiding way in the poem Poor Ol’ Dr. Seuss: 


And so Sexana ... 
E.S.Q. xs 
goes bananas ... 


oh how cute ... 


it is a young African-American political activist on staff of George 
Washington University, a Ms. Jaya Saxena. Patrick, of course, does a play 
on her name. When you visit Ms. Saxena’s website you find her blog 
somewhat self-important and she has self-titled herself Esquire, as 


mentioned in the poem. 


Ms. Saxena’s proclaimed self-importance remind me of an old adage that 


those that can do ... do, 
those that can’t do ... teach, 
and those that can’t teach ... 


become university administrators. 
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I find it revealing that a young ‘woman of color’ who is evidently somewhat 
arrogant (where else would you find an Esq. self-designation?) and unable to 
function in her primary profession of law (she has sequestered herself from 
practicing law ... or maybe was sequestered by her lack of compassion?) is 
now sitting at a desk at a university, at a level perhaps beyond her real 


capabilities, expressing a caprice that is very narrow and capricious. 


And what about Shylock and the Merchant of Venice, also mentioned in the 
NPR broadcast? What does that have to do with Dr. Seuss and learning to 
read? Theodore Seuss Giesel in his children books does not inquiry as to the 
question of usury, and does not make mention of religion. Is NPR implying 


it to be guilt by association? 

At the end of Patrick’s Radio Free Vancouver Broadcast he does raise a 
question as to whether the anti-Seuss crusade smacks of the same kind of 
politics that the United States endured during the 1950’s, when both civility 


and civil liberties were trampled under the angst of the age. 


Patrick asks this heartfelt question in a wise and endearing fashion ... Are 


you and have you ever been a Seussian? 


Like Strong Coffee by Patrick Bruskiewich 


In this world, unknown 
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the real becomes surreal, 
normal becomes absurd 


Nothing is what it seems! 


To live in this world, 

the possible becomes the impossible 
the truth, anything but ... 

You try to hide from reality, 


To escape all your thoughts ... 
Then something strawberry appears! 
Soft, sweet and succulent 


Paris’ match — Gaulique! 


Like strong coffee ... a cup 
Petite yet not so fragile. 
Everything has changed, here 


is something I wish known 


You try to hide 
from your thoughts, 
but all you can imagine 


is sugar and spice … 


A Commentary on the poem Like Strong Coffee 
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This is an original poem first published in 2013 by Patrick Bruskiewich. He 


has over 350 poems published in a dozen volumes of poetry. 


The poem Like Strong Coffee was inspired by a beautiful woman who 
walked into a West Vancouver coffee shop one grey and dismal Saturday 


morning bringing with her a smile that set the heart of the poet alight. 


In the first stanza the poet, who is Catholic, and who was sitting reading the 
weekend edition of the New York Times looks at the turbulent and violent 


world as being topsy-turvy and all upside down: 


In this world, unknown 
the real becomes surreal, 
normal becomes absurd 
Nothing is what it seems! 


Having just read about a young Catholic man who had been nailed to the 
cross by Muslim extremists and crucified for his religious belief and his 


refusal to renounce his faith, there is a sadness and cynicism in his thoughts. 


His despair in reading the NYT story is expressed in the second stanza: 


To live in this world, 

the possible becomes the impossible 
the truth, anything but … 

You try to hide from reality, 
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He feels so bad that the poet wants to hide from reality ... then something 


wonderful happens. 


To escape all your thoughts ... 
Then something strawberry appears! 
Soft, sweet and succulent 

Paris’ match — Gaulique! 


A beautiful woman with strawberry hair steps into the coffee shop. She is 
soft in her demeanor and deportment, kind and sweet in her words to people 
and very cultured in her choice of words and expressions ... hence 
succulent. The poet is playing on the word succour, which means to lend 
aid and assistance to someone in distress. (The old French base of the word 


is socours, which is derived from the Latin word succurrere). 


Between the words succour and succulent in the Oxford Canadian 
Dictionary is the word succubus ... which is a female demon believed to 
have sexual intercourse with sleeping men. The choice of the word 
succulent was done deliberately on the oft chance its ambiguity would draw 
the reader to the Oxford Canadian Dictionary, and to the question of 
sleeping dreams. The next line is meant to entice this very thought by the 


reader. 


The expression ‘Paris’ match’ is in reference to the Judgment of Paris which 
relates indirectly to the first part of the poem about the strife in the Middle 


East, and the war that is ongoing, as well as to the second part of the poem. 
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For those who do not know about the story of the Judgment of Paris, here is 


a synopsis. 


Eris is the Goddess of strife. When Eris isn't invited to the wedding 
of Peleus and Thetis, the goddess in a fit of spite tosses a golden apple 
into the crowd, with the words "to the fairest" written on it. This 
causes a big argument among Aphrodite, Athena and Hera over who 
is the most beautiful goddess. The job of beauty contest judge falls on 
Paris of Troy, who decides that Aphrodite is the fairest after 
Aphrodite promises him the hand of Helen of Sparta. Unfortunately, 
Helen is the wife of Menelaus King of Sparta. When Paris makes off 


with his prize, the Trojan War ensues. 


The word Gaulique, has two meanings, first the young women is of French 
heritage hence from Gaul, and second the play on the word garlic, which in 
French is ail, which can be construed to mean ail — which is when trouble 


afflicts the mind or body, or to be ill or in pain. 


He wonder, is this beautiful woman Athena, Aphrodite or Hera? Athena 
was the Goddess of wisdom and military victory and is the half-sister of 
Hercules. Athena’s father is Zeus and mother is one of Zeus’ love interests, 
Metis a nymph. Aphrodite was the Goddess of love, beauty, pleasure and 
procreation. Hera was the Goddess of Marriage and is a very jealous and 


spiteful wife to Zeus, and his many dalliances and illegitimate offspring. 


How she affects him can be seen in the penultimate stanza: 
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Like strong coffee ... a cup 
Petite, yet not so fragile. 
Everything has changed, here 
is something I wish known 


The strawberry blonde woman is like a shot of espresso. The term cup is 
meant to be ambiguous and draw the reader once again to the dictionary. 
Cup has many meanings depending on the emotional state of the reader. Cup 
can be a prize, or it can draw to the word immediately above cup in the 
Oxford Canadian dictionary ... a slang for the female genitals ... or it can 


relate to a piece of fine china, which one has to carry carefully. 


These three choices relate back to whether the woman is Athena, Aphrodite 
or Hera. The next line petite, yet not so fragile can reinforce anyone of these 


three possibilities. 


The poet is drawn in by her in the next two lines: Everything has changed, 
here is something I wish known. The poet wants to find out whether she is 


Athena, Aphrodite or Hera. 


The last stanza draws you into the feelings and thoughts of the poet: 


You try to hide 

from your thoughts, 
but all you can imagine 
is sugar and spice ... 


The final lines makes you wonder about ... all things nice. 
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The poet would find the courage to stand and talk to the women with the 
strawberry hair, in French. He would find out that she was visiting her aunt 
and uncle for a few days. The young woman was from Lyon in France and 
that she wanted to become an elementary school teacher and had puppetry 


and puppet making as her past-time. 


Patrick remembers her as being very much like one would imagine 


Aphrodite to be ... so he sat and wrote this poem Like Strong Coffee. 
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The Uses of Poetry — “a Fountain Forever Flowing” 


{Excerpt from Types of English Poetry by R. Kirk and C.M. Kirk, New 
York, 1940} 


To the true poetry reader the uses of poetry are obvious: 
Bright Star, would I were steadfast as thou art 


and many another perfect, imperishable, never quite understood lines of 
poetry, is a possession stored away in the mind and currently used. Who can 
explain, who wishes to explain, the strange pleasure, made up of joy and 


sorrow, one feels when one reads aloud 


Sweet Day, so cool, so calm, so bright! 
The bridal of the earth and sky — 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night; 


For thou must die. 


Or the feeling of despair, redeemed by the dignity of words, with which one 


pronounces these lines, 


When, in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 
I alone beweep my outcast state. 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 


and look upon myself, and curse my fate. 
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But in our world of movies, radio and swing, how many of us can hear the 
much quieter though more potent sounds of poetry? What defense of its 
“uses” can poetry make in the face of the economic insecurity and profound 


moral confusion which accompanies war? 


Perhaps I. A. Richards gives us the clearest statement of the case for 
poetry in our generation. Like Matthew Arnold before him, he observes 
simply that we dare not overlook the sustaining powers of poetry, especially 
in “this iron time.” The immensely important function of poetry is that it at 
the same moment brings us to the highest state of consciousness and the 
most complete harmony of which we are capable, and thus puts us more in 
control of ourselves amid the actual experiences of life. This inner sense of 
serene awareness makes possible the life of the spirit of a period when not 
only our minds but also our physical selves are played upon by the manifold 
“improvements” presented to a bewildered world by science, unmodified by 
poetry. In a small volume called Science and Poetry, Richards points out to 
us that we have put our faith in science — or as Arnold would say, “the fact” 
— and that science, which does not evaluate, and therefore constructs 
battleships, as readily as model houses, has failed us. For the truth on which 
science depends is purely quantitative, and is unable to put the questions 


which require a qualitative answer. Qualitative truth is the truth of poetry. 


But how can this “truth,” important as it is, be made available to the 
ordinary reader? The answer is, it is only available to the lover of the poetic 


experience who allows the poem to become a part of part of his own 
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rhythmic expression by knowing the poem so thoroughly that it is one with 
his breathing and walking as he tramps the down a country road or along a 
crowded city street. It is only then that the reader knows what Richards 
means when he says that poetry gives one at the same instant stimulation and 
serenity, that it strengthens the spirit thereby, and makes one more able to 
cope with the actual world. A genuine experience in reading poetry is alike 
in kind, if not in degree, to that which the poet himself knows when he 
composes the poem; when he catches a glimpse of truth, and matches it with 
rhythmic expression which we in turn are able, through the only partially 
understood power of sound and rhythm, to make a part of our inner selves. 
Thus we, ordinary people though we be, have the power to share in a kind of 
eternity, to feel and know truth, to escape from the transitory, the mechanical 
and the predatory. After such an association with poetry, the tyranny of the 
real world can never be absolute, for we have learned to deal with the 
actuality on a level other than that of science, which has no terms with which 


to think of value or meaning. 


The old phrase, that “the purpose of poetry is to please and to 
instruct,” takes on a new meaning if we see in it a rather simple effort to say 
what is so difficult to put into words — that poetry “pleases” by bestowing on 
us exalted moments of perfect harmony; that is “teaches” by allowing us to 
live during these moments close to a truth, immaterial and indestructible. It 
is in some such terms as these that all poet-critics, from Sir Philip Sidney to 
Matthew Arnold, have philosophized on the “uses of poetry.” For poets 
from the beginning of time have been forced to come to the “defence of 


sweet poetry” against hard-headed readers who look with mistrust on “poor 
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poets.” It is enlightening to enrich our own conception of the uses of poetry 
by considering the ways in which our five greatest poet critics — Sidney, 
Dryden, Wordsworth, Shelley, Arnold — have interpreted the “to please and 
to instruct” formula according to their temperaments and according to the 
periods in which they lived. The phases with which they write; to place 
oneself with such a group as a defender of poetry is to feel indeed that one is 


one the side of the angels. 


Sir Philip Sidney’s very noble statement of why “the Planet-like 
Musik of poetry” will always be important to “earth-creeping” mortals, was 
called forth by Stephen Gosson’s pamphlet The School of Abuse (1579), 
which attacked poetry on moral grounds. In his Defence of Poesie (1583), 
Sidney says that the poet is simply the interpreter of the truth, but indeed the 
only true creator among men — he, by hin “inventions,” make a truth truer 
than true. The astronomer, geometrician, musician, and physician are 
always dependent on “what Nature will have set forth,” while “onely the 
Poet, disdaining to be tied to any such subjection, lifted up with the vigor of 
his owne invention, dooth growe in effect another nature, in making things 
either better than Nature bringethfoorth, or quite a newe, forms such as 
never were in Nature.” The poet is not “inclosed within the narrow warrant” 
of Nature’s gifts, but ranges freely “within the Zodiak of his owne wit.” 
Nature never set forth the earth in so rich tapestry as divers Poets have done, 
neither with pleasant rivers, fruitful trees, sweet smelling flowers, nor 
whatsoever else may make the too much loved earth more lovely. Her world 
is brazen, the Poets only deliver a golden.” This golden world of the poets 


projects for us not what is, but the “perfect picture” of what should be, for 
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the poet is able to conceive the Idea “with a divine breath”; to bring forth a 


truer lover, a more constant friend, a fairer meadow than life itself presents. 


Leave me, O Love, which reaches but to dust, 

And Thou, my mind, aspire to higher things! 

Grow rich in that which never taketh rust: 

Whatever fades, but fading pleasure brings. 

Draw in thy beams, and humble all thy might 

To that sweet yoke where lasting freedoms be; 

Which breaks the clouds and opens forth the light 

That doth shine and give us sight to see. 

O take hold fast! Let thy light be thy guide 

In this small course which birth draws out to death, 

And think how evil becometh him to slide 

Who seeketh Heaven, and comes heavenly breath. 
Then farewell, world! Thy uttermost I see: 
Eternal Love, maintain thy life in me! 


Splendidis longum valedico Nugis, 1591 


Thus poetry leads us by “sweetly uttered knowledge” from the 
temporary to the eternal; it instructs us by guiding us at last into a Platonic 
world of Ideas where we are drawn to “as high a perfection as our 
degenerate soules made worst by theyr clayey lodgings, can be capable of.” 
The end of all knowledge is “to lift up the mind from the dungeon of the 
body to the enjoying his owne divine essence,” but poetry is the most perfect 


of knowledge. “The ending of all earthly learning being virtuous action,” 
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the poet is “Prince” over his two rivals, the philosopher and the historian. 
Though the moral philosopher “with sullen gravity” attempt to guide us, his 
“thorny argument” gives only “the bare rule” and “standeth so upon the 
abstract and generall” that we can scarcely understand him. The historian, 
on the other hand, is so tied “to the particular truth of things and not to the 
general reason of things” that we are lost. The “peerelesse Poet” alone gives 
us both the general concept and the particular example, and is able thus “to 
take nautiness away, and plant goodnesse even in the secretes cabinet of our 
soules.” The “good fellow Poet” becomes “the right Popular Philosopher,” 
and leads us to goodness as if we “tooke a medicine of Cherries.” “Ever- 
praiseworthy Poesie is full of virtue-breeding delightfulness”; he who learns 
to understand “the sacred misteries of Poesie ... shall be more fayre, most 
ritch, most wise, most all.” With such beguiling phrases does Sidney in his 
“not old yeres, and idelest times” take us by the hand and lead us to “this 
hart-ravishing knowledge” of poverty, and show us how we are “please” 


even while we are “taught.” 


Dryden, from the eminence of Charles’ court listened somewhat 
patronizing to the “obsolete language” of Shakespeare and the “ignorant” 
blank verse of Milton, which the blast from Sidney’s golden trumpet helped 
to usher in. He was, in fact, more concerned with establishing a vigorous 
and direct prose in England, and with practical problems of “correct 
plotting” in plays than with thoughts about poetry itself. To Dryden it 
seemed that the rhymed couplet had established “learning in verse,” which 
was now “more civilized and better bred” than the rude days of Sidney; he 


was pleased that the poets of his generation had at last “taught us to mould 
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our thoughts into easy and significant words, to retrench the superfluities of 


expression” — and the superfluities of feeling, one suspects. 


I feed a flame within, which torments me 
That it both pains my heart, and yet contents me: 
‘Tis such a pleasing smart, and I so love it, 


That I had rather die than once remove it. 


Through the “reasonableness” of his day made the “divine fury” of an 
earlier period appear somewhat ill-bred to this supremely intelligent poet of 
a sophisticated court, Dryden nevertheless in his defense of poetry repeats 
Sidney’s thought. His terse statement, “poesy only instructs as it delights,” 
is after all merely Sidney’s more deeply felt belief that “there is no learning 
so good as that which teacheth and moveth to virtue, and that none can both 
teach and move thereto so much as Poetry.” But whereas Sidney by his 
sweet phrases ravishes us to an appreciation of the beauties of poetry, 
Dryden addresses us more sternly in placing emphasis on the didactic end of 
our formula, “to please and instruct.” “The moral is the business of the 
Poet,” says he, taking his position squarely with the rationalists of his day, 
who believed that man must, above all else, be corrected of his erring ways 
by “reason,” which is squarely founded on “nature.” Far from finding 
himself at odds with members of the Royal Society, who were every day 
uncovering new laws of nature by which men might direct their moral lives, 
Dryden felt that the function of the poet was essentially that of the scientist, 
since the poet too must discover the general laws under the individual 


example, and thus teach men how to “defend their inclination by their 
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reason.” As Dr. Johnson pointed out a century later, Dryden taught us how 
to justify our natural love of poetry by showing us the poets, “by correcting 
nature from what actually she is in individuals to what she ought to be,” 
presents to us with agreeable ease the rationality of the universe. The 
imitation of nature is, indeed, the chief concern of the poet, but of the “truth” 
of the “best nature,” of “that what is wrought up to a nobler pitch.” The 
poets give us “images more perfect than the life of any individual; and we 
have the pleasure to see all the scattered beauties of nature united by a happy 
chemistry, without its deformities or faults.” The poet’s highest function, 
then was to “instruct” us in as “pleasing” a manner as possible, for only thus 
can we live in the clear light of reason. Dryden, writing at the dawn of 
modern science, when it seemed quite possible that men by the sheer act of 
will might achieve a sensible and rational way of living, in harmony with a 
divine plan, gives a simple interpretation of our formula, “to please and to 
instruct.” But let us not suppose that his poetry partakes of the blandness of 


his thoughts on poetry. 


From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 


This universal frame began, 


expresses, in the most resounding poetry, Dryden’s vision of the divine plan 


of the universe whose glory the great poets celebrate. 


As from the power of scared lays 
The spheres began to move, 


And sung the great creator’s praise 
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To all the Blest above; 
So when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour, 
The trumpet shall be heard on high, 
The dead shall live, the living die, 
And Music shall untune the sky. 
A song for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1687 


Poetry as a means of orchestrating the intricate perfection of the 
whole, in order to “teach” men to live in closer harmony with each other and 
with God was indeed the justification of poetry which sustained Pope, 


Johnson, Gray, and Goldsmith in the eighteenth century. 


When Wordsworth, in his Preface to the second edition of the Lyrical 
Ballads (1800), tells us, in terms which sound more familiar to our modern 
ears, that the “object of poetry is truth, carried alive into the heart by passion 
... to produce excitement with an overbalance of pleasure,” he is actually 
saying again that poetry must “please and instruct,” but he is infusing into 
the old formula a wealth of meaning which makes us feel again the power of 
poetry. In order to understand what this meaning is, one must first consider 
Wordsworth’s notion of the poet, who do not differ in kind from other men 
but only in degree. He is a man addressing himself to other men, but 
“endowed with more lively sensibility, more enthusiasm and tenderness.” 
He consciously enjoys “his own passions and volitions,” and “rejoices more 
than other men in the spirit of life that is in him; delighting to contemplate 


similar volitions and passions manifested in the going-on of the Universe, 
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and habitually impelled to create them where he does not find them.” He is 
capable of thought and feeling, “without immediate external excitement,” 
and is able to express these thoughts and feelings, which are, in fact, “the 
general passions and thoughts and feelings of men.” The poet is the man 
who, knowing our restlessness in a routine world, can bring us nearer to our 


natural selves. 


The world is too much with us, late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

The winds that will howl at all hours, 

And are up-gather’d now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not . — Great God! Id rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight or Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wretched horn. 


The World, 1807 


Wordsworth reminds us of what we all know, that “we lay waste our 
powers” in getting and spending; he invites us to respond more freely to “the 


goings on of the Universe,” to the sea and the moon and the wind. The poet 
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“pleases and instructs” us because he thinks and feels habitually in the spirit 
of our deeper passions and brings us into a truer relationship with “our moral 
sentiments and animal sensations and with the causes which excite these; 
with the operations of the elements and the appearance of the visible 
universe; with storm and sunshine, with the revolutions of the seasons, with 
cold and heat, with loss of friends and kindred, with injuries and 
resentments, gratitude and hope, with fear and sorrow.” Poetry is important, 
then, “in the multiplicity and quality of its moral relations;” it leads to an 
understanding of “the primary laws of our nature.” By a “wise passiveness” 
we ourselves learn to draw upon the same source of knowledge made use of 
the poets, the knowledge of our inner selves, of “emotion recollected in 


tranquility,” which unites us with the absolute. 


The poet must, moreover, produce “immediate pleasure” — nor is this 
obligation degrading. It is, in fact, “an acknowledgement of the beauty of 
the universe,” a task easy to the poet, “who looks at the world in the spirit of 
love,” and is eager to pay homage “to the nature and naked dignity of man, 
to the grand elementary principle of pleasure, by which he knows and feels 
and lives and moves.” And in paying this homage to the “elementary 
principle of pleasure,” he is obeying the law which governs us all. For “we 
have no knowledge ... but what has been built up by pleasure, and exists in 
us by pleasure alone.” The scientist enjoys the truth he discovers in solitude, 
but the poet “singing a song in which all human beings join with him, 
rejoices in the presence of truth as our visible friend and hourly companion.” 
“Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge; it is the impassioned 


expression which is in the countenance of Science.” 
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Wordsworth gives us a penetrating analysis of how poetry “instruct” 
us by leading us to the very center of our moral being, and “pleases” us by 
inviting us to join with the poet in the song which he is perpetually singing 
in the universe itself. Though Wordsworth, disgusted with the artificial 
verse of the eighteenth century, wished to speak a “plainer more emphatic 
language” than had before been used by poets, and though he wished to 
describe “incidents and situations from common life,” yet to him as to 
Sidney and Dryden, the object of poetry was truth, “not individual and local, 
but general and operative; not standing from upon external testimony, but 


carried alive into the heart of passion.” 


Shelley’s eloquent Defence of Poetry (1821) was called forth, as were 
all the defences we have been considering, by an unsympathetic attitude 
toward poetry. Thomas Love Peacock excited Shelley to “a sacred rage” by 
the scathing irony of The Four Ages of Poetry (1820). In phrases which 
themselves are sheer poetry, Shelley reverts once more to the conception of 
poetry as universal and eternal truth, not individual and particular. “A poet 
participates in the eternal, the infinite, and the one.” “A poem is the very 
image of life expressed in its eternal truth” — a truth which lives from age to 
age, for time “forever develops new and wonderful applications of the 


eternal truth which it contains.” 


Like all the defenders of poetry who had gone before him, Shelley felt that 
the high purpose of poetry was to reveal the everlasting truth by moving and 


delighting the readers. “Poetry ever communicates all the pleasure which 
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men are capable of receiving.” He restates the old phrase. “to please and 
instruct,” in terms which reminds one of his poetry — “A great poem is a 
fountain forever overflowing with the waters of wisdom and delight” — and 
then defines his terms with a largeness which makes it as applicable to our 
day as to his. The “wisdom” of the poet is not the poet’s “own conception of 
right and wrong, which are usually those of his place and time,” and 
therefore necessarily narrow. “All high poetry is infinite.” It is the lifting 
the veil after veil from the “naked and sleeping” beauty of the world which 
remains forever concealed from ordinary eyes. The familiar world, clothed 
in the “Elysian light” of poetry, stands forth fresh-made and radiant. All of 
our sense are washed and renewed by Shelley’s rapturous pleasure in the 


flight of the English skylark starting up from any English meadow. 


In the golden light’ning 

Of the sunken sun 

O’er which clouds are bright ning, 
Thou dost float and run, 


Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


The pale purple even 

Melts around they flights; 

Like a star of heaven, 

In the broad daylight 

Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 
To a Skylark, 1820 
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Like Shelley listening to the skylark, those who respond to poetry are 
“as men entranced by the melody of an unseen musician, who feel that they 


are moved and softened, yet know not whence or why.” 


The wisdom to be found in poetry, then, is that which one feels when 
”the veil of the familiar” is removed, when the mind is awakened and 
enlarged so that it becomes “the receptacle of a thousand unapprehended 
combinations” of thoughts and feelings which make “the pains and pleasures 
of his species become his own.” Men, thus moved by poetry, are no longer 
victims of “the selfish and calculating principle” which burdens society with 
“the accumulation of the materials of external life,” and exceeds the power 
of assimilating them to the internal laws of human nature.” By gazing at the 
very center of beauty which lies above us, we learn that “the great secret of 
morals is love; or a going out of our own nature, and an identification of 
ourselves with the beautiful which exists in thought, action or person, not 
our own.” An understanding of love grows from an insight into the beauty 
of the universe. The function of the poet, “to please and instruct,” becomes 
in Shelley’s mind a most important one. For the poets, by making us feel the 
wisdom of universal love, are our “most unfailing heralds;” they are “the 
mirrors of gigantic shadows which futurity casts upon the present,” “the 
trumpets which sing to battle and feed not what they inspire.” “Poets are the 


unacknowledged legislators of the world.” 


The power of poetry, according to Shelley, is the power to move men 
to sympathetic understanding of the divinity of all things, by means of which 


man is able to throw off the slavery of custom and wealth and to conceive a 
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new society. But, more important still, poetry is that which “makes 
immortal all that is best and most beautiful in the world, it arrests the 
vanishing apparitions which haunt the interlunations of life,” and “redeems 
from decay the visitations of the divinity in man.” “It is the perfect and 
consummate surface and bloom of all things,” more sensitively felt and more 
exquisitely described by those among us who make of poetry “the record of 


the happiest and best minds.” 


Like Shelley, Matthew Arnold gives a distinctly social meaning to the 
phrase “to please and instruct.” But he, observing a later phase of the social 
injustices which accompanied the introduction of machinery into the 
industrial world, speaks of the hope of poetry in a quieter, less enthusiastic 
language than that which Shelley uses. In The Art of Poetry (1880), he says 
simply that poetry is an “ever surer and surer stay” in a world where “there 
is not a creed which is not shaken, not an accredited dogma which is not 
known to be questionable, not a received tradition which does not threaten to 
dissolve.” In a growing empire of vast wealth. Matthew Arnold called into 
question the final worth of “the fact” discovered by science. “Our religion 
has materialized itself in the fact ... and now the fact is failing it. But for 
poetry the idea is everything, the rest is a world of illusions, of divine 
illusion. Poetry attaches its emotion to the idea; the idea is the fact.” And 
“the fact” of poetry never changes from age to age. Apollo is still leading 


the Muses over misty mountains. 


They are lost in the hollows. 


They stream up again. 
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What seeks on this mountain 
The glorified train? — 

They bathe on this mountain, 
In the spring by their road. 
Then on to Olympus, 

Their endless abode. 

— Whose praise do they mention: 
Of what is it told? — 

What will be for ever. 

What was from old. 

From hymn they the Father 
Of all things: and then, 

The rest of the Immortals, 
The action of men. 

The Day in his hotness, 

The strife with the palm; 

The Night in her silence, 

The Stars in their calm. 


The Song of Callicles, 1852 


Here again is Sidney’s “golden world” which only poets create, the 
world of spirit, built within and above the “brazen world” of daily routine. 
This is Dryden’s “truth,” which was for him one with the very laws of 
nature, and this is the shadow of eternity traced by Wordsworth and Shelley. 
The immeasurable power of the spirit, fortified by beauty, moves Arnold to 


announce that “the future of poetry is immense,” and to declare that though 
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poetry at times may lose currency in the Philistine world, it will never lose 
supremacy, which is finally insured to poetry, “not indeed by the world’s 
deliberate and conscious choice, but by something far deeper, by the 
instinct of self-preservation of humanity.” We live by the spirit, or else we 
sink again into barbarism; these surely are words applicable to our 


generation, which is experiencing the reversion Arnold predicted. 


To lend ourselves to the enchantment of the “best poetry” is to 
discover that it has a power of forming, sustaining, and delighting us as 
nothing else can — that it is able “to delight and instruct” now as it was when 
Sidney and Shakespeare awakened all of England with their songs. But we 
must conceive of poetry, Arnold warns us, worthily and accept only the best, 
“since poetry, to be capable of fulfilling such high destinies, must be poetry 
of a high order of excellence,” able to interpret life for us, to console us, and 
to sustain us. The strength and joy drawn from “the classics” — a term used 
by Arnold to describe “the best” — is open to all who are willing to 
familiarize themselves with poetry itself for its own sake alone. Only 
through years of reading the very best can we come to an intuitively felt 
“real” estimate of poetic values, which provides us with a “touchstone” for 
judging all poetry. The great thing is “to feel and enjoy the best” as deeply 
as we can, and to appreciate the wide difference between it and all poetry 
which has not the same high character. It is misleading to accept uncritically 
‘the “historical” estimate of poetry; it is superficial to judge by a too 
“personal” standard. Only long and patient attention to “the great masters” 
can so infuse us with their very lines and expressions that we are impatient 


of poetry which lacks a certain “high poetic quality.” What this “high poetic 
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quality” is Arnold himself nowhere says precisely, for to attempt an exact 
definition of the “beauty, worth and power” of poetry would be not to clarify 
but to darken our understanding. There must be a “thorough truth of 
substance,” he says, and “an answering truth of style” in all poetry which is 
“sound to the core”; it must possess “in an eminent degree, truth and 
seriousness,” the seriousness “which comes from absolute sincerity.” More 
than this we would not wish Arnold to say, for the discovery of poetry, like 
all other discoveries of the spirit, is one which each reader must make alone. 
Having trained our ear and eye and mind and feeling to the point where we 
are able to share in the “very best,” we know that Arnold is right in saying 
that poetry is our stay in a materialistic world. Depending on the “idea” 
rather than on “fact,” it provides an abiding place for man’s harried spirit, 
and is thus able truly “to please and instruct” — as it has always done. It is 


especially important to us now, when 


… this strange disease of modern life 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 


Its head o’ertaxed, its palsied hearts 


is testing us severely. 


Each of our critics uses the language of his time to remind as inattentive 
world of the use of poetry, from Sir Philip Sidney, who speaks in terms of 
Renascence Neo-Platonism, to LA. Richards, who uses the language of 
psycho-analysis: each is saying essentially the same thing, “A great poem is 


a fountain forever flowing with the waters of wisdom and delight.” 
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New Poems 
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Escapade by William Webster 


The clickety clack 

of the train on the track, 

took me back to summers 

when I was sort of young, 

when we escaped the heat 

— the mugginess of August — 

the hustle and bustle of the Big Apple — 


to the quiet paradise of the Hamptons. 


I remember Shirley on the Long Island choo choo ... 


the teenage girl from the Bronx — the 
train conductor whose shirt 

was so small for her that her 

buttons nearly popped every time 

she took a breath — and you breathe 


a great deal when it is hot! 


When we talked I would watch ... 
disappointed ...as the thread strain and 
her buttons struggled to keep 
immodesty at bay — 

she knew what was on my mind! 
which is why she took to 

talking with me about what 
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the beaches and pools are like 

in the Hamptons, and how lucky 

I was. I teased her, as she teased me. 
Every weekend it was the same. 


Track twelve to Long Island ... 


At night I had visions of her 
in a bright yellow string bikini ... 
struggling to keep immodesty at bay, 


but she had visions too ... 


Of her escapade of perhaps 

one day taking a summer holiday .. 

and escaping the hustle and bustle 

of the Bronx, the Big Apple and everything … 
and wearing a bright yellow string bikini ... 


she told me so! 


She once asked of me, whether I could bring her there, 
to the Hamptons so that she too could visit Paradise ... 


as she knew she should ... but knew she never would ... 


As I nodded speechless … 

I nearly popped my buttons. 

But Shirley knew that the Bronx 
Clickety clack ... 
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was on the wrong side of the tracks. 


Star by Kylin Li 


Anxiously sitting in a car 
yelling drive quicker, quicker! 
In my hand, holding a star 

on the card, a sparking sticker 


written with To my dear little brother. 


The house turning into my sight. 

Asking my mom where he slept 

The room was quiet, with not much light 
first sight on the crib, he was asleep. 


Kissing his forehead, waiting beside, 


my little angel, he finally woke up. 

Our first eye contact made baby cry, soon mother came 
Patting him hoping he would continue his nap. 
Mommy’s lovely voice, softly calling his name— 


a warm hug from her was all he needed. 


After a while, laying in mommy's arms, the baby boy 


stopped crying and started to laugh. 
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Within his hand a little star-shaped toy 


held tightly, just like his precious giraffe 


These toys were (now) placed in his very secret box— 


A small paper bag, carried round him close. 

He believed that secrets would not be taken, 

after they had been put into his bag. Although most 
were lost, not by others, the toys were forgotten, 


by the little boy, after another interesting thing 


had been found... 


When I Was Growing Up by Kylin Li 


When I was growing up, 

as a kid, with my grandma, 
calling her name once in a while, 
worried that she might forget me, 
along the trees, these leaves 

of the Chinese toon, placed in my 


bucket, with mulberry laying beside. 


When I was growing up, 
as a kid, with my grandma, 


fishing beside the river, in the park. 
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She and I put on thefishing bait 
together. We listened to the sound, 
the waves crashed onto the beach 


the fishes struggled in the bucket. 


When I was growing up, 

as a kid, with my grandma, 

the pancophonous kitchen, she stands still, 
like a great hero at war. Her hands, 

change those odd foods, into dainties 


and these motive me to cook. 


When I was growing up, 
as a kid, with my grandma, 
I was lucky, to have her 


like that. 


* pancophonous: the cacophony made out of pots and pan. 


goodbye by Cindy Xu 


i want to say goodbye 
to a place i never could 


cause home is where i left my heart 
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and maybe i never should’ve 

i can map it out from edge to edge 
i know it like the back of my hand 
all i am is here in this city 

i’m still trying to understand 

this place called home - i’ve grown so attached 
devising a dream 

on i turn time back 

are you afraid? cause i am 

i’m so stuck in the past 

1 want to say goodbye 


so that i can grow at last. 


another one for zero by Cindy Xu 


oh my dear, 

id do it all again 

because in fairytales and movies 

it begins with the end 

our chaotic love story is a heartbreak hotel 

for post-lovers with aching chests 

that they can’t seem to dispel 

though you've left my heart all battered and cut 
you are my favorite chapter of my favorite book 


that I can’t seem to shut 
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so tell me, when you say you’d love me once more 
were you ditzy nostalgic? or did you mean it 


for sure 


The Creative Vessel of the Human Mind by Wing Wing Fung 


our ability to design, 

to create, and imagine a reality 

that is only true to us. 

what are visual senses 

perceive is often differed 

from the reality of what we see. 

for it is thoughts that create 

our perception of reality. 

with our eyes closed, 

we can imagine another dimension, 
a world, built on ideas seen 

and exposed to once before, 

or flowery experiences 

that have been carefully dissected 
to ease into a chamber of our minds. 
that is the kinds own ability 

to mentally hallucinate 


a comforting altered form of a stress 
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reducing haven that we can hide to. 
we often imagine and day dream 


when we are not fully in the present. 


could it be at the silent contemplations 
of those hours we are alone, 
looking forward to yesterday’s 


overstimulation of reality? 


Amorous Poetry by Blossom Lanton 


Them / You 


I touched their backs 

But they never stirred. 

They always walked me 

Out 

I knew the first one was pretending 
The morning after 

The bells were ringing 

And soon, 

It was light outside 

I didn’t sleep well that night. 

I would kiss their shoulders and hold them 


In their slumber 
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But I was too soft, 

Too gentle 

To wake them 

They all had beautiful backs 

But I wanted to pluck the stray hairs 

That didn’t seem to belong 

They didn’t belong and 

I didn’t belong but 

I wanted to belong to you 

And they wanted me to belong to them but I didn’t want to 
I look at all the smooth round shapes whilst the shower runs: 
My huge pale thighs 

Touch 

They harbor 

My prickly pussy 

They always look at me and their eyes crawl on my skin 
Like beetles 

But you never looked at me that way 

You looked into my eyes like they were 

Pools of gold 

And the shower keeps running 

And all the glass steams up 

But when the water 

Hits my skin, 

All I can think about are your 


Perfect kisses 
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Your perfect lips on mine 

Our weighted breath 

Intermingling - 

That potent smell 

PII never forget and you’ll never forget 

But you forget things and I like to keep them 
I keep them all lost on the steps of my mind 


Waiting for the next train to arrive. 


Remember/Rosé 


chewing gum constellations 
on the pavement 
i miss the taste of your cherry tongue 
my mouth is stained 
with the coffee and cigarettes 
do you remember — 
the bottle we shared 
how i poured the contents 
of our rose tinted glasses 
to save for later 
do you remember — 
my lips 
and how i begged to be bitten 


1 remember — 
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your assertive fingers 

tangled in my hair 
i remember — 

your crooked smile 

your teeth of which i desired peeking 
i remember — 

you 

do you remember — 


me? 


Disappointments of the Undersexed 


I exhale to the 
Ceiling, 
The air reaches the helium balloons 


Children let go 


The same feelings(,) I feel. 


Now I am older, 

That trivial feeling 

Those lost balloons created, 
That emptiness, 

Reaches me 


In a different sense. 
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A failed night: 
My fault but not my fault 
But it is my fault 


Lam sorry, Lam sorry 


A night full of laughs - supposed 
Now an evening of sighs and deeper exhales 


From Lady Disappointment 


Lam sorry to be sorry 


Lam sorry Lam sorry 


Pent up frustrations of the sorrowful — 
I reach, but cannot reach 

Those balloons — 

Only in breathing 

Can I touch them. 


But my fingertips evade skin tonight, 
And my heart thumps in my chest, 
Away from yours, 


Though my ears listen intently. 
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Spring Equinox 
I thought of you 
When I was walking in my 


Rain speckled purple jeans 


I thought of you 
When I was sleeping in your 


Permanganate stained green shirt 


I thought of you 
With your hands under my 
Embroidered black dress 


I thought of you 
In your gaudy yellow shirt 


And me, fingering the lettering across your back 


Then I thought 
Of how little time we had 


And how that was a shame 
Only then did the rain 


On the first day of spring 


Make sense 
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Blue Lights 


Hands creeping 

Strong hand slips 

Into the back of my jeans 

Skin on skin 

Lips between teeth 

I’m intoxicated by the sobriety - 


The clarity consumes me. 


Euphoria creeps over 

A warm flush blooms across my cheeks 
My fingers ice cold 

But they oughtn’t be — 


I begin to shiver 

The sweet anticipation 

A stimulating conversation 
The wetness of his mouth 
Dries on my flawed lips, 


My breath continues to quiver. 


Premature nostalgia: 
The glow behind the bar 


Illuminates the courage 
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I lose all sense, 

Anxiety — 

Take me home 

Spend the awakened night 
With me. 


I am infatuated 
By a night not full of 
Yearning hours, 


Of nostalgia. 


Dragging my fingers, 
His skin like Braille, 


I feel his words. 


Consume me with your company 
Make me yours 
Make my words yours 


And yours, my own. 


An idle waiting: 

I read the writing on the bathroom walls: 
“THE IDES SOFTEN MARCHES” 
“PARADISE IS LOST” 


I stare back at myself. 
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The cool glow of 
Blue globes. 


Elation 

Expectancy 

The memory - 

A homeless man shuffles between 
His cold, plastic, 

Sheets, 

Refuge only in sleep. 

Guilt flickers through the mind. 


A knowing embrace 
Shocks, delights, excites me 


(All is but forgotten). 


I look back 
We talk about bridges, tracks, and tunnels 
As we speed in 


“The closest thing to teleportation” 


The cab driver raises his eyebrows at our fervent embraces. 


I trail behind the leader 
Through the chain link fence 
(Intimidated only slightly) 


In a lovers’ march 
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The heart thumps louder — 


The carpet welcomes me, 
Stained with that familiar, 


Potent smell. 


“Hello” 

Kisses 

Teeth 

Tongues 

Tattoos 

Cotton sheets 
Orange walls 
Heidegger 
Kierkegaard 
Shivering 
Finishing 
Morning 

Coffee 

Baristas to bartenders 
DVDs 

The subway wind 


“Goodbye” 


La Petite Mort 
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I saw the dead man again today 

The dead man who walks 

I didn’t see him alive 

Until this day 

Under the sun 

And the lonely seagull who caws 

to no one 

The dead man walking 

I lay myself down 

Seeing yellow and orange through my 
Eyelids 

I lay myself down in want of my own 


Little death. 


Until Next Time 


I realised today that 
Love doesn’t fizzle out 


Until love becomes anew. 


Love, or like 
Leaves the chest a-flutter, 
The palms sweating, 


But leaves the extremities cold, 
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To be warmed 


By your hot breath and skin. 


Your flesh is mine 

To bite, 

To scratch, 

And mine is all yours to bruise, 
To slap - 

But also all yours 


To kiss. 


I lay my head on the pillow of your sturdy chest, 
I lay vulnerable to your roaming fingers grazing, 
We lay there, eyelashes a-flutter, 

Defenseless to each others’ ticklish breaths, lest 


We both fall sound asleep. 


Hold me tight, 

Kiss my forehead, 

Tickle me, 

As cruel time passes... 

And we wait for the lukewarm pizza, 
And the bittersweet kiss, until 


The next time. 
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A Dilemma 


I pace to and fro, 

Stick in hand, 

With the trees’ shadows shaking below, 
At my feet — 

Whose chest do I wish to lie on? 

I end the night with no answer to behold 
I pick: not to pick 


I choose to be, not to be 


Amusing Poems by Patrick Bruskiewich 


Nothing is Really Important 


The Universe 


is really nothing 


The Universe 


is everything important 


We should care about 


everything important. 


Ergo ... about everything ... 
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nothing is really important 


YOU ARE HERE 


So Why Bother? 


The more I learn, 


the more I know. 


The more I know, 


the more I forget. 


The more I forget, 


the less I know, 


So why bother? 
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You Can See That in My Math 


I am Bohemian 


... really I am 


I am as flighty as the clouds 


the rain is my tears 


The sky is never gray 


my sun, it shines all the time 


The Caravan of my life 


never lingers long in one place. 


Numbers define my universe 


expanding, I mathematique! 


Genius is how God thinks 


of me, no dust in my eyes. 


The rest of humanity, well 


seems to sleep unsettled. 


My calculation is sinh(x). 
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everything important is relative 


You can see that in my math 


really ... 


I am bohemian. 


Whilst Absinthe Makes the Heart Grow Fonder 


Vincent ... my stars shine bright 
They simmer like diamonds of sand 
Oh draw you in, come let me laugh 


Away the moon and azure land 


A light that in our darkness rise, 
in sordid public house, where one can set 
to one’s own ruin ... go mad ...commit a crime 


growl gruff, hallucinate ... ere nightmare get 


Partake, I must this verdant sin 
not once ... not twice ... not in between 
let loose the dogs, yes lure me in 


then ask me not where I have been. 


Lie here, I must, against the spin 
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how else can I redeem my soul? 
Pray catch the chaos that is within 
and fortify my heart against the cold. 


A sun here burns within my soul 
Whilst absinthe makes the heart grow fonder 
Why! No one ever comes to harm, old 


Selves that burden us to blindly wonder. 


Is there a God that truly knows 
What we want better than ourselves? 
Who helps us where we dare not go 


And paint away unhappy lives? 


This I say to you ... 


Remember when I am gone 


And colour not my story 


Whilst in life I was a soul foregone 


In death, sun’s flowers are my glory 


Lwoh … 


I saw the best of my generation 


forgotten and pushed aside by arrogance 
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dragged through the streets by the 

mad, the mean the angry mixed 

tripsters, occupying the centre of town 

the dark dynamo, with tattered 

morals, that matched their ripped 

jeans and torn skirts, churning up the 
grass, and smoking it too 

scattering their cigarettes butts, 

like they meant something. Its enough 

to make you sick … Yacketty! Yacketty! 
where is the syntax and measure 

of good human prose? Not here 

amongst the unwashed, who don’t 

use soap and could care less. 

This can’t be real Ginsberg. Look into 

the Mirror. The Circus is in town, 

and you’re the main attraction. No dreams 
at all, just a lot of care less and less 

and less. We’re not safe, and now we’re in 
the soup and you’re a bunch of cannibals 
out to get us. We have no place to hide 
you’re hunting us, satyrs out for blood 
And why? Because you can. You’re mad. 
You’re mean. You’re angry. 


You are monsters ..... lwoh.... 
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And Shadows Will Creep Away 


My shadow crept across the floor 
It stretched as far as time permit 
and marched its way beyond the door 


far into the empty hall beyond. 


It mark the impending step of time 
when friendship lasts a little while 
and misadventures are a crime 


boxed as a captive on trodden tiles. 


What does one do as sadness comes? 
When grief and sorrow and pity lands 
hard upon a worn out face that some 


short moment before knew great hope. 


It says “trust no one!” surely not yourself! 
Go to and hide behind your shadow. 
Do not bear to show your face 


on which tears stream pitied, lo. 


Let this outcast light creep away. 
The darkness comes and hide. Let no 


one touch your solemn heart, pray 
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set yourself against the world … go … 


End not as a forgotten captive 
of the misdeeds or others, who 
choose not to understand your life 


and do what tortuous harm they do. 


Well, a person cannot be an isle ... 
done entire of themselves, they say. 
Yet I know fate will, in a while 


lend lasting refuge from rueful days. 


And shadows will creep away 
do mischief to others, fear 
do return when some unfutured day 


my eyes forever are dried of tears. 


I wish not to be left alone, 
far from even you, my shadow ... 
Friend, if time heals all earthy wounds 


seek me not too long tomorrow ... 


For then I shall be your shadow 
and creep across your trodden floor 
to whisper quietly into your ear 


that I am here no more. 
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It’s Four a.m. Now … 


It’s four a.m. now … 

And I cannot sleep 

The warm milk hasn’t helped. 
Life’s a big bad dream. 


Tomorrow’s rent day. 
What more is there to say? 
I live my life at the edge 


and a very sharp one at that. 


Pd count my pennies 

if they hadn’t done them out. 
What next, the nickels too. 
What’s one to do? 


In my dreams we play polo 
on tricycles, top hat and all. 
Around and around we go, 


knocking everything over. 


Heh ... it’s a dream, ok? 


Awake we don’t even have 
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The top hats. I am so lonely 


Pd rather lie than live. 


The sky’s not so blue 
And I am not in the pink 
Things may well still fall apart. 


It’s enough to make one crazy. 


The cloud has burst 
The constant drizzle ... the rain 
Will it stop? Maybe not 


It may even last forever. 


When it rains … it rains … 
When it pours ... hell breaks loose 
I want to punch my hand 


through life, but it punches back. 


Its four a.m. now, 


and I cannot sleep. 


Let Us Portray All Things of Beauty in our Art 


Let us portray all things of beauty in our art 
that is the essence of life and light. 
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And praise the dignity of our heart 


speak majestic words, both good and right. 


Our dreams are creativity found 
by colour, perspective and curved lines. 
We draw the measure of all around, 


the dissimilar, disjoint, the rough, the kind 


What difference is there between art and life ... 
Between future, present or past? 

That what delivers our happy strife 

the fleeting or the things that last. 


If artists are not the ones to lift 
up the sad and forgotten man 


what then is worth our god given gift 


For is there anyone else who really cares? 


Hug me for I am lonely 


“One Pair, Baby shoes, never used.” 


Hug me … 


for I am lonely. 
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Is That Not Enough? 


There is hollowness in words 
Spoken, yet not heard. 
The numbness comes by itself 


and knows to stay awhile. 


We can’t seem to go forward. 
Are we friends .... just friends? 
Not strangers, nor lovers. 


We are what we were, of late. 


And tomorrow, like all yesterdays 
No different, yet much the same. 
Will anything change? Probably not! 


For we are just friends, is that not enough? 


Past these Hours ... at Twilight’s Gate 


I howled at the moon 
The moon frowned back 
It floats a shiny balloon 
Alight against the black. 
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Above the sombre of this bay 
Soft temper reflected twice 
Once from a face, again away 


Over calm waters, still and nice. 


Who brands me! A lunacy 
Amongst sane people, maybe not. 
As for I, pray let me be 

And you, just don’t get caught. 


For us all, night’s madness waits 
Even genii, in spirit and in thought 
Past these hours … at twilight’s gate 
When respite cannot be bought. 


I shed now all my clothes 
And make my way to bed 
In fear my eyes I close 


For I may soon be dead. 


Awake I can do know 
The passage of measured time 
A heart that beats, the blow 


A damaged neck and spine. 
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But when I sleep I cannot tell 
A dream from what is real 
My life it is a hell 


Soon to heaven I may steal. 


These words that I do light 
I scribe by inconstant moon 
And you my friend just might 


By chance, ere tu, you join me soon. 


Conceptions as to What Perhaps May Be 


With women, as with flowers 
Bright pollen bursts from within 
Carried by the wind before the tower 


That dare cast shadows on our sins. 


The secret splendour of a dream 
avant tout le monde, garde 
ton Coeur! Fear not what somehow seems 


take the very easy, not the very hard. 


Can our will sit at boundary’s reason 
Set it not down at life’s centre 


The wind it changes with each season 
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Your fragile heart so too will render 


What thoughts precede our actions, let’s see 
Is it joy and happiness we sought 
Conceptions as to what perhaps may be 


The price we’ve paid for what we’ve bought 


Set on! Otherwise unhappiness will be your lot 
And vulgarity life’s certain fixity 
The nonsense, reason and myth all got 


From Heraclitoris’ self-righteous deity. 


Par chance, je suis malheureux, et ce n’est 
pas votre, ni ma faute, ni celle de la vie. 
In seconds, minutes, hours and days 


what awaits my lot, we all shall see. 


Depression Session 


OP sis is really sick 
Pneumonia ... she can’t lie 
The cars done broke again 


And so once more am I 


My best friend’s job’s lost 
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She’s come to her wits end 
She can stand her boss 


He drives her around the bend 


Another one, well … her beau 
are now gone split apart. 
She’s no where else to go 


with her sad, broken heart 


People call me all the time 
They call me day and night 
To recount to me their crimes, 


and relate to me their plight. 


Please world, leave me be. 
I have worries of my own 
Or can’t you really see 


... don’t call me on the phone 


But noooo, again it riiiinnngggs 
There's something that we sell 
As if silence were a sin! 


On man ... can’t you go to hell. 


If again the phone it harks 
I don’t want to pick it up 
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For heavy is my heart 


I’ve really had enough 


Where Does Lost Time Go 


Where does lost time go 
at the end of each day? 
Ask! No one can honestly say 


‘cause no one truly knows. 


Alas, do the soft clouds 
ever lay down their tired heads? 
Well ... where are their beds 


as they drift all around. 


And the poor, gentle wind 
whispers back, sadly apart 
sharing secrets of the heart 


as it gathers up our sins. 


When the sun banes to sets 
Upon the distant waters 
Can we see the sea boil 


and hear the oceans’ hiss? 
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After evening’s sunset 
the stars they do appear here 
silently coy as if this were 


the first time they have met. 


When our daily toil is ended 
and we are robbed of lust 
are we then crumbled dust ... 


are our frail sense offended? 


Alas, when the sun again 
appears afresh in the morn 
Are all our dreams forsworn? 


The hard night did pass in vain? 


When from our sleep we do rise 
with the dark passage of time 
More words, that together do rhyme 


Sweep across our furrowed minds. 


Ask me where lost time goes 
One instant it is here 
And then next it is there 


Don’t ask ... no one knows. 
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And Please Don’t Forget Something Strong 


I write these words 

On the back of a crumpled 
And long discarded plain 
paper grocery bag … 


The next time 
you are at the store 
pick up a dozen 


poems or more 


A quart of ilk, 
or better still 
a pint of dream 


fancy free. 


A loaf of dread, 
fear nought, preferred 
with happy seeds 


twelve grain. 


And something sweet 
utterly fault free 
to spread over the dread 


and make it palatable 
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Oh ... please don’t forget 
something strong 
to unclog the brain 


and feed the mind 


So Near Yet Distant Can It Be 


But soft this moon lit night 
Sits gentle atop the bay 
Opposed by Cassiopeia’s might 


It whispers ... whats it say? 


Look down upon its mortal men 
Far shores reached by handsome few. 
It circles earth but once again 


before this month is through. 


It brings the surges, mighty wash 
to cleanse the kindly soul. 
Upon emotive shores are tossed 


the gallant, strong and bold. 


Betwixt the twenty days and eight 


wild ostriches and elephants do roam 
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Those games that men and woman wait 


to play get written up in poem. 


The stars do twinkle oh so bright 
Each and every one so named. 
Their passion do draw us fright 


then calmness once they came. 


That little death we die 
for our two fortune’s sake. 
Once more again we try 


and pray our efforts take. 


So near yet distant can it be 
the gentleness of newfound youth 
when seventy and two hundred days, 


sees grand issuance of human truth. 


The other side we dare to hide 
we cannot find the words. 
In emptiness our hearts abide 


the pitied, barren and the hurt. 


Yet soft, a moon lit night 
sits gentle above the bay. 


Behold such beauteous sight 
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Blue eyes ... cast newborn gaze. 


She Creates Her Own Harness 


His world is his needle 
Everything that he is 
exists in his small pen 


that pierces through her flesh 


She can’t see how he got in 
She can’t find her way out 
She is captured, then tied down 


forced against her will ... out of her mind. 


Once he is in, he is in. 

Her world shrinks to nothing 
She hides her agony well 

He has her hunger and her thirst. 


Her’s is a cry of desperation 
A hope for her chance 
He pumps into her 


oblivious of her pain. 


When it has become inevitable 
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he tires. Rest will soon be at hand. 
He is blinded by his banner 
She, well hidden by her shame. 


Then she wakes, then she shakes. 
her dream has left her wet. 
She creates her own harness. 


A fantasy to escape her lonely life. 


She is the Minatrice 


Her eyes are verdant green, 
As was her succulent soul. 
Looking at her, she did not seem 


so outgoing, to be so bold. 


Yet by her actions, bold she was... 
not held back, and brash as well. 
What appetites! Pray, what does 


she — what faint heart can tell. 


She stalks the moon lit night 
and seeks, as she must, new prey. 
She longs until things are set right 


then is transformed until the day. 
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Her crimson lips seek onto all 

As she keeps you, her catch, so close 
Her soft, hunger is your fall ... 
before long she somehow grows. 
She knows all there is about you. 
She folds your precious petals back 
Devouring your hidden truth, too 


private to be shared ... yet nothing lacks. 


She is the Minatrice, half-lust 
Half-love, ready to die 
or be consumed. She offers, she must. 


Unsuspecting, you cannot look in her eyes. 


What does he see, but her soft lips 
Perhaps her bare femality 
Entranced is he by inviting hips 


He does not sense familiarity 


Of what she is ... half beast 
Ready to feast ... to sup 
To take from him the least 


That he is prepared to give up. 


As he lays with her, he does not sense 
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the grave danger he is in, not a breath. 
She smothers him with her presence 


until he is wrapped and clothed by death. 


Then she finishes off her feast 
She draws apart his limbs, one by one 
He feels nothing, he is asleep 


The pain, one fast slice ... he comes 


And so the Minatrice is satisfied. 


Oh Well — They Are Enough 


Admittedly, they are quite small 
Twin curiosities at best 
deceptions that belie their age 


the true, the time ... the test 


I am not scared of them 
But are they scared of me? 
They sometimes poke or peak 


then hide away you see. 


They intrigue, these chirlish twos 


that never grew, mere hills 
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short shrift, perhaps beneath the bill 


but then again ... so what 


With time, they’ll remain the same 
when other mighty mountains slough 
if ever needed they'll grow again 


As such — oh well — they are enough. 


That Rush to Never Land 


Who lives in separate 
worlds, one real 
The other imagined 


In the dark 


In the dark 
You can never be alone 
There is always us 


and our thoughts too 


There is anguish 
In the dark 
Still to escape the pain 


there is pleasure too 
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Taking matters at hand 
there is that little death 
In the dark 


that rush to never land 


That What Makes Me King 


Love and Lust, Croesus’ touch 
Is everything ever enough? 
We fancy all, our paradise found 


until it just comes crashing down. 


What then we ask? 
We have our health. 
But not our wealth. 


Foul weather friends ... perhaps. 


Long wrinkles on our honest face. 
Gray hair and an aged grace. 
Wisdom gained through our malchance 


and misfortune’s many happenstance. 


Neither empire, nor clothes have we 
to hide our person’s indignity 


We are ourselves and not much more 
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Are we really, truly poor? 


Do we need love? I guess we do 
As for lust, does any count matter. 
Lift me to the happiness of day 


amidst the pillows of soft maternity. 


Wealth is hidden somewhere else perhaps 
In words, why not in words? 
Gold coinage long do not here last 


when humanity is our pressing trade. 


Who remembers Shakespeare’s banker? 
The cloth cut by Milton’s tailor? 
A sweet from Albert’s baker? 


Aye or Joyce’s doctor, who? 

Care not, we have more pressing 
Matters, which pricks our fancy 

amidst soft folds, love’s perfume 

and pleasures — that what makes me king. 


Whatever Floats Your Boat! 


Row … row … row 
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No happiness at all 


I work at this 
Then work at that 


I paddle to and fro 
They tell me where to go 


Most times I feel 


Just like a boat 


I spend my time 


trying hard to stay afloat 


I pull as hard as I can 


but something holds me back 


I bail sometimes 


Or let the dingy fill 


Between the cracks 


that ocean called life seeps in 


How small Iam 


oh how big the sea 
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Can’t you let me be? 


No ... well ... whatever floats your boat! 


Rhyme Time 
Clip ... clop 
Flip ... Flop 
Hip ... Hop 


Hippy ... Dippy 
Really ... Lippy 


Silly ... Sally 


Hilly ... Filly 
Filly ... Fanny 
Billy ... Willy 


Oh … no 
So ... Slow 
Don’t ... go 


Kind ... smile 
Fine ... guile 


Mine ... awhile 
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Clop... Clip 
Flop ... Flip 
Hop ... Hip 


Dippy … Hippy 
Lippy ... Really 


Sally … Silly 


Filly ... Hilly 
Fanny ... Filly 
Willy ... Billy 


No... oh 

Slow … so 

Go … don’t 
Smile ... kind 
Guile … fine 
Awhile ... mine. 


Then ... There was the Fifth 


The crows flew overhead 


They cawed, they cawed, they cawed, 
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but one just strangely cackled 


And flew unlike the rest. 


There was a father crow 


A mother one two 


And little Jack and Jill 


The twins fresh from the nest. 


Then ... there was the fifth 
Mottled and feather bare 


Much older than the rest 


With a half vacant stare. 


The crows flew overhead 


They cawed, the cawed, they cawed. 


Except the one who strangely cackled, 


This one, he was the raven lunatic. 


Ode to Pythagoras 


The Great One he stood 
And drew back his dark hood 
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It is Pythagoras, our oracle 


With another of his miracles. 


It is the good, the beautiful, the true ... 


That be the thing to entice you. 


Your senses are your sin 


Real truth lies within. 


Experience is your fall. 


Pure reason answers all. 


Of this you must remember 


That everything is number! 


Take something with three sides 
A base, hypotenuse, right rise 


Its area we can now calculate 


Half base by rise we mensurate. 


A right triangle is the case 


Now listen ... square the base, 


Next square the rise 
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Summed ... hypotenuse squared. Surprise! 


More? A circle of radius height 


Rolled out circumference right 


A triangle we have found 


Area … radius squared. Truth abound! 


His mysticism of numbers 


And many notions he remembers 


Such respect, our master he has earned 


Mathematics ... is something to be learned 


Let no man enter here 


If its mathematics that he fears! 


The Key Cannot Unlock You 


It’s the pull 


The measure of all things 


You can’t escape it 


it’s always there 
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Just when you think 


You are alone 


It bobs its head 


to says I’m here 


But you are there 


at an unfair distance 


The key cannot 


unlock you 


It jangles 


on its chain 


It’s the pull 


its here again. 


Conjectures, Proofs and Additives 


Have compassion for us! 


compassion for we the adventurous 


for our errors, for our sins. 


They are Apollinaire in nature. 
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We are neither your friends 
nor are we your enemies. 


You can’t understand us, 
For we live in a world of our making 
This world is what I sit 
and think about perhaps two 
or three times each day 
when I rid myself of life’s excesses 
I am too polite to say much 
about strange and vast domains 
of functions and primes, numbers all, 
these conjectures, proofs and additives. 
The bill, mysteries that blossom 
forth, perfection ‘nere glimpse 


of the boundless and the limit. 


Without us, your world would fall apart. 
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Worked Upon by Words 


When it comes to words, 
are we merely content 
to sit and read, to 


surrender and drift away 


To be taken, wherever 
the prose flows 
as captives to other’s 


streams of thought 


To be enchanted 
cast upon by incantations 
Tom tomed by the primitive 


rhythms of the invisible 
Worked upon by words 
inked by others. The 
loneliness of it all it all. 
The tilt of prose, it’s tall. 


Bite or be Bitten 


For better or for worst 
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human nature does not change 
art is what artists make of it 


writing is what writers make it too. 


What theatrics! Is life so surreal 
so joyless in its futility. 
Is it a split and crumbing 


personality — indecorous 


Like a pile of sand. Pretty nothings 
that flies away in a high wind? 

Bric a brac that gathers dust 

a dark black world, half night. 


Half-right — to take what might, 
like a Parisian’s world of dreams 
A dead language of awakening too … 


an intellect that needs be cured. 


Shades and shadows, numbers too 
Bit or be bitten, the saying goes 
we do nothing for fear of scandals 


some weaknesses do add up to strength 


Perhaps life’s a big field of sunflowers 


but gosh! Without Vincent about 
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We drown in myths and half-truths 
There is just this ... or ... that 


The real world or 


... dissolving phantoms ... 


Plain and Simple 


How is it you can 
come and just loathe 
people, plain people 
and in particular 
their simple pleasures 
more than anything 
else, how come? 
How is it you 
Would rather be 
lonely then happy 
with someone else? 
There are things 
that can cause us 
harm outside. You 
wrap yourself in 
warm blankets 


happy to shield 
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against the storm 
and cold, but its 
just rough wool 
plain and simple 
so life’s tough 

Is it better to 

live a truth, or 


lie an ignorance. 


Oh Come Philistine 


It is my heart 
you see, its split apart 
it beats too fast 


... this cannot last 


It use to be quite strong 
before my life went wrong 
but now, it is quite weak 


your cruelty has left me meek 


Its strange, too strange you see 
like my meals, it eats badly. 
Sometimes it beats what’s best 


most times it gives me far, far less 
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And then it forces me to sit 
to rest up a fair, fair bit. 
It tells me life is truly wrong 


it reminds me I’m not here for long 


You insists that it’s for the best 
that I stay still and sit and rest 
you force me down ... lie in bed 


‘erst I might end up dead 


And when I lay there deadly still 
it tells me here’s the waiting bill 
it idles roughly, klink and clank 


and sets me oh so lonely back 


At the edge of this abyss 
the mean ones say it falls like this 
what’s true is false, what’s 


fake is not, and that is that 


You yell ... all wrongs makes right 
And tell this with all your might 
as if it saffens* the hard blow 


sadly this is all you really know 
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If culture is your way of life 
here we have but bitter strife. 
No values but twisted beliefs 


nothing here but damned grief 


Such want of character, such pay 
this your cruelty ... as day 
becomes night , here’s the mix 


and what pray tell comes next? 


You will cultivate your hate 
you will push you to hell’s gate 
and clear my way to heaven’s heart 


where I shall gladly stand apart 

And my poor heart shall plod on 
broken as ever, with hope ... beyond 
so its settled then ... Oh come 


Philistine, cry for me ... I’m done 


(* Saffen: German for monkey.) 


Enough All Ready 


Sex here 
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Sex there 
Sex everywhere 


Enough all ready 


Where Has Beans Roll In 


There is a coffee shop 
where has beans roll in 
from around the world 
where they aspire to 
ungrateful things 

to blings and black 

and polywacks 

to pithy withy 

welt kinde, bitter 

like their coffee 

crumbs everywhere 
crumbled cookies too 
tattered rags, misses 

in drag, ein kindergarten 
filled with grounded seed 
here ist eine café 


.... putsch. 
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The World is Made for the Mean 


It is not good enough 
to be kind. 
It’s not good 


enough to be generous. 


The world is made 
for the mean, 
the cruel the unkind 


… the unjust. 
You're a fool to 
Be anything else 


but worldly … 


Wait until you are in heaven 


to be heavenly 


and leave hell 


to everyone else. 


Archimedes’ Ambiguity 


In a happy world 
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there is pleasure. 
In a world full 

of moral ruin 
there is something 
else — imbalance! 
One must give 

the mind time 

to adjust 

first to totter 

then to teeter. 

It’s Archimedes’ 
ambiguity, and 
ageless guilt. 
What is one to 
do? Life is constructed 
piece by piece 
and falls to earth 


the very same way! 


The World is Out of Tilt 


Can one keep one’s balance 
with the world tilting one way 
and the other. The Fulcrum — 


where is the Fulcrum? And Ia 
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weight far distant from that 

place; here where the tilt seems 
most pronounced. The tilt, the 
talk, the undertones, the overtones, 
all the hidden nuances, conjectures, 
abstractions, that conflict between 
mightily and rightedly, here at the 
edge — must I tumble in 

or lean out? Hang on — hang 

on tight. Things are teetering again! 
Close your eyes. What you can’t 
see, can’t really hurt you? Sure 

it can, just as sure as gravity can 
totter you over. Your thighs 

grab on, your hands too. It 
concupies your thoughts. What! — 
bucked again. The title has left 
you flat on your back. It’s 

thrown you down. What to do? 
Lie still ... lie still ... they 

might just leave you for dead, 


and let you be. 


The world is out of tilt 


... It’s all yucked up! 
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The Feather Bed 


He sat at Georgia and Granville 
Invisible to the passing crowds 
He was so poor 

He had to fight the 


pigeons for their crumbs 


yet he could recite the Peloponnesian epic 


in its ancient Greek. 


Sadly, no one listened 
No one cared to listen 
And so he talked to 
the birds, and they 

in fluttered tribute 
brushed to him 


their crumbs … 


and flocked to be 
his audience, his 


feather bed. 


He would 
sleep amongst 


admiring friends 
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On Viewing Klimt’s Danae for the First Time 


It was hard-on the first view 
not to imagine a story behind 
the painting. It was in Klimt’s 
studio that they first met — 

a pfenning muse amongst the 
amusing naked models — tall 
ones, short ones, chubby ones, 
some bosoms more bountiful 
than others, thin ones too, some 
too young to admit, no hags 

or rags here, just beautiful women 
waiting to be immortalized. There 
were blondes, brunettes and red 
heads — Gustav loved red 

heads — her name was Molly 
and she was a dish. It was not 
just the hair on her head 

he adored, but the fiery red 

in that other private place that 
fixated his amorous loins 

and drove his art, much more 


than his heart. He sketched her, 
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then mollified her in a painting 

of divine rape — if there was 

such a thing. For longer was 
Gustav a mere artist but a God, 
And she not a mere moll but a diva. 
Between her loins he set the molasses 
Of him, for it could not be golden 
Given his sickly state — Vienna 
Had been too kind to him! 

But no matter, she felt mollitious, 
having dashed from one state of 
bliss to another across Europa. 

She was, after all, a plain and simple 
woman — but Gustav painted her 
with mollescent divinity, he her 
Jupiter and she soon to give 

life to their Perseid, a star 

that fell from heaven, a 

daughter. His love towards 

her was mollitious, for he was 

after all a mollusk. While 

she was with child Jupiter 

was off with Venus, in some other 
sacred place. But Danae was 

used to being mollycoddle and so 


coddle her he did, her and their 
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mollymawk, red hair as well. 


As I stood before this painting 
It was hard-on viewing Klimt’s Danae 
For the first time — not to fall 


Completely and utterly in love, 


And wonder what became of them both ... 


It is I Who Flips the Silver 


He was taught when 

an angel visits you 

your duty is to obey, then 

you might grasp what’s true 

about the world! The trouble is 
there is no way to discern bad 

from good, you might miss 

the tell-tale, the cyphers, the sad 
indifference ... heaven from hell ... 
then where would you be, 


- in that middle place? 


Oh tell 
me I have not erred. See 


if I can stroke their feathered wings, 
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... but the devil and the dove do 
sport them both. They both sing 
a familiar song, ... one sweet 


the other less so. 


They’re two 
sides of the same coin, 


and it is I who flips the silver. 


Writing Poetry at Mahon Park on a Sunny and Cold Friday Morning 


It is, I admit, a bit of a lark, 

to sit here alone and write in a park 

and people watch as they walk fro and to, 

but for a poet what else’s there to do? 

I am not a dog that pees on the grass ... 

Oh, I am so sorry … do you find this so crass? 
Nor am I a trophy, or somebody’s wife, 

I admit I have had a tad better life. 

Nor am I a baby, young in my years 

I am a grown man with hair in my ears. 

Am I an old codger who dodges his fob, 

hell no ... wait just a moment I’m off to my job. 
But I do come here to write a few words, before 


I must go and toil ... 
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but back to my poetic lore. 
You sit there and read what it is that say I, 
perhaps long after they say that I have died, 
The trees I can describe in such wonderful colour, 
The air crisp, sky blue, sun, fresh full of ardour. 
The Pacific before me as flat as cut glass 
I wish this great morning would forever last. 
Across the calm water the little boats all slide 
with my nautical senses with them I too glide, 
Then my watch mocks me ... time I must go 
And soon I become one of those to and fro. 
… Oh such sadness! Where are you as you read 


my few words? Please tell me ... pray do not lie 


It’s my sunny and cold Friday morning 


here I am writing poetry at Mahon Park. 


Smile and tell me, oh tell me my dear 


I bet you wish you, wish you were her. 


Say Hello to the Devil! 


The Big Mean Welderbeast charged 


at maiden and man alike, it did not care 


Its eyes blared white with rage! 
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Get out of my way, I am coming through 
… It dropped its nose ... I will not stop for you. 
So the crowd scattered, all except one, 

a matador who was not afraid 

of the monster. He stood his ground, 

But still the creature bore ahead 

until at the last possible second it came 

to an abrupt halt, mere centimetres 

from Don Quixotic. Its eyes blared 

white with rage! It snorted, it roared ... 
I’m coming through ... get out of my way! 
But the matador stood his ground! 

The Blasted Mechanical Wallywodge* 
owned the road … it did not care 

that steel was pitted against bone, 

muscle, soft sinew. They could wash the 
blood off the hood, and straighten the dents. 
Its eyes blared white with rage! But it had 
stopped — the best of Bremen Motor 

Werks had stopped. It honked. It hollered. 
Its eyes blared white with rage! Then the 
Matador bowed and said, next time 

don’t stop — I'll end up your ornament 


… hood ... say hello to the devil! 


* wally means foolish, wodge means thing. 
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The Cat Lept Off 


The pussy sat on her lap 

It purred as she stroke it 

Forth and back, and then she tapped 
To keep the pussy happy. Sit! 

It wanted to sit. Stay 

But it would not. It grew 

Warm to her touch. She played 
awhile. It purred softly. Knew 


she its buttons, its nose. Whiskers too and fro. 


She softly pawed, fanged but could not stop. 
She squirmed, meowed, but could not go 
As, she was content to be a top. 

She ran her fingers to and fro some more. 
The cat shuddered. She lept off 

Not once, not twice, she did keep score 


A perfect count, but could not get enough. 


The Majestic Beauty of Womanhood 


In the tree’s shadow … 
Close your eyes and imagine all 


Am I your Adam, a pear green? 
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Eve savour the taste after the fall. 

No shame for what we have been 

For hidden beneath the outer sight 
under layers, much layers of soft cloth 
is that what draws us towards the light 
like twilight’s flighty, violent moths. 
The string that binds your shame 

lay tangled, naughty, moving still. 
This time will pass, do then beware 

is this what you wish or will? 

Venture I into the valley below 

and climb glacier’s high 

peel back the skin that glows 

of crimson flush and do we sigh. 

We are at heaven’s gate 

Glance back, peer forward, stand proud 
Our patience melts, we cannot wait 
We cannot live atop a cloud. 

Step us then out of paradise 

To slip the bounds of our regrets 

and uncover what is so nice. 

Lay you down upon your dress. 

Let my finger tips caress with leisure 
the wholeness of you, from toe to head 
and your body now flush with pleasure 


will fill with warm perfume our soft bed 
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Where is hid the body’s lair, its treasure? 

Let me trace out the geometry of your curves 

let ascending breath set the measure, 

the gauge, the crackle, the current of electric nerve 
My moist tongue will kiss both lips 

Those painted pink, and those pinked dreamed 
And suckle at your hidden tips 

that little boy, less hidden seemed. 

And split the fruit, to plant the seed, 


but first furrow, the fertile and the soft. 


From Behind the Moon 


The moon ... the half moon 
appears from behind 

its pink, silky cloud 

Little by little, it opens up 
one quarter here, 

the other full across 

Then it rises slowly 
Hiding, sly ... and shy 
from behind the moon 
This little man ... 

the boy in her moon 


rises and peeks out 
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She feels happy 
and wants to play 


It is her lunacy. 


The Tuscan Women Know 


Beyond the trees, set rows 

away from the tortuous sun 

the Tuscan women know 

to wait, for they who come. 

The threshing’s ‘nere over 

The dry hay heaped, pile high 
Tired men return sombre 

From the endless fields, bye 

the bye, our drink await us. 
Come our wilful mates 

with us into the shade, lust 

we for that that cannot wait. 
What could be worst, the burden 
we carry in our heavy pouch, 

or the sun that seeks to murder 
us? Snatch we our lunch. 

Set us back. Feed us your pears, 
sweet figs, plums and apricots. Come 


be happy with us. Lay us bare and 
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wipe our brow clean, ‘til we be done. 
Then let us sleep our dreams, 
head set upon soft pillows. 

And know what pleasure means 
Watching clouds above us billow. 
Our toil can wait ‘till 

the afternoon is near set. 

Hide us behind your hills … 

let dry our sweat. 

Far as we can see 

restore us by your pleasure 

Esrt happy we shall be 


to sleep deep within our treasure. 


From Which Learns He 


I supped the nectar 
from the flower, a rose 
in full bloom. Let there 


be no fuller place posed 


The barb, it pricks 
It draws fresh blood. 
With my lips I lick 


my tongue I did so rub 
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Across the soft petals 

set apart, one left ... one right 
Rich pink velvet nettles 

that sail away the night 


And within? What is there 
but Ulysses journey 
The epic land laid bare 


From which learns he 


of gardens and delights 
of sea-nymphs that beckon 
him — have no fright! 


sail your ship right upon 


Venus’ shoal, a pons 
that spans gulfed ground 
An island held tightly on 


the figure of one’s hand. 


Such wistful bliss 
and music — the song flows 
From a mouth far amiss 


a face he well does know 
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The waves they came, they crashed 
And suddenly they were gone 
Her passions unabashed 


The nectar flowed anon. 
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Modern Day Poems 
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I Want to Love you Wildly (as poetry) by Anais Nin 


I want to love you wildly. 

I don’t want words, 

but inarticulate cries, meaningless, 

from the bottom of my most primitive being, 


that flow from my belly like honey. 


A piercing joy, that leaves me empty, 
conquered, silenced .... 

I love your silences, they are like mine. 

You are the only being before 

whom I am not distressed by my own silences. 
You have a vehement silence, 

one feels it is charged with essences, 

it is a strangely alive silence, 

like a trap open over a well, 

from which one can hear 


the secret murmur of the earth itself. 


And silence. She liked the silence most of all. 
The silence in which the body, senses, 

the instincts, are more alert, more powerful, 
more sensitized, live a more richly perfumed 
and intoxication life ... 


instead of transmuting into thoughts, 
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words, into exquisite abstractions, 
mathematics of emotion 

in place of violent impact, 

the volcanic eruptions of fever, 


lust and delight.” 


When your beauty struck me, 

it dissolved me. Deep down, 

I am not different from you. 

I dreamed you, I wished for your existence. 
I see in you that part of me which is you. 

I surrender my sincerity because 

if I love you it means 

we share the same fantasies, 


we share the same madness. 


I want to fall in love 

in such a way that the mere sight of a man, 
even a block away from me, 

will shake and pierce me, 

will weaken me, 

and make me tremble 


and soften and melt.” 


Passion gives me moments of wholeness. 


I am lonely, yet not everybody will do. 
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I don't know why, some people fill the gaps 
and others emphasize my loneliness. 

In reality those who satisfy me 

are those who simply allow me to live 


with my "idea of them.” 


There were always in me, 

two women at least, 

one woman desperate and bewildered, 
who felt she was drowning 

and another who would leap into a scene, 
as upon a stage, conceal her true emotions 
because they were weaknesses, 
helplessness, despair … 

and present to the world 

only a smile, an eagerness, 


curiosity, enthusiasm, interest. 


Anxiety is love's greatest killer. 

It makes others feel as you might 
when a drowning man holds on to you. 
You want to save him, 

but you know he will strangle you 


with his panic ... 


There are two ways to reach me: 
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by way of kisses … 
or by way of the imagination. 
But there is a hierarchy: 


the kisses alone don't work. 


Age does not protect you from love. 
But love, to some extent, 


protects you from age. 


You carry away with you a reflection of me, 
a part of me. I dreamed you; 

I wished for your existence. 

You will always be a part of my life. 

If I love you ... 

it must be because we shared, 

at some moment, the same imaginings, 


the same madness, the same stage. 


“Things I forgot to tell you: 

That I love you, 

and that when I awake in the morning 
I use my intelligence to discover 


more ways of appreciating you. 


That when June comes back 


she will love you more 
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because I have loved you. 
There are new leaves 
on the tip and climax 


of your already over rich head. 


That I love you. 
That I love you. 
That I love you. 


I have become an idiot 
like Gertrude Stein. 
That’s what love does to intelligent women. 


They cannot write letters anymore. 


When Does Real Love Begin? (as poetry) by Anais Nin 


When does real love begin? 
At first it was a fire, 
eclipses, short circuits, 
lightning and fireworks; 
the incense, hammocks, 
drugs, wines, perfumes; 
then spasm and honey, 
fever, fatigue, warmth, 
currents of liquid fire, 


feast and orgies ... 
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then dreams, visions, candlelight, 
flowers, pictures; 

then images out of the past, 

fairy tales, stories, 

then pages out of a book, 


a poem; then laughter, then chastity. 


At what moment ... 
does the knife wound sink so deep 


that the flesh begins to weep with love? 


At first power ... power, 
then the wound, and love, 
and love and fears, 

and the loss of the self, 
and the gift, and slavery. 
At first I ruled, loved less; 
then more, then slavery. 
Slavery to his image, 

his odor, the craving, 

the hunger, the thirst, 


… the obsession.” 


—Anais Nin, Fire: From a Journal of Love - The Unexpurgated Diary of 


Anais Nin 
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Dear Collector ... 

We hate you. 

Sex loses all its power and magic 

when it becomes explicit, 

mechanical, overdone, 

when it becomes a mechanistic obsession. 
It becomes a bore. 

You have taught us more than anyone I know 
how wrong it is not to mix it with emotion, 
hunger, desire, lust, whims, caprices … 
personal ties, deeper relationships 

that change its color, 


flavor, rhythms, intensities. 


You do not know what you are missing 

by your microscopic examination 

of sexual activity to the exclusion of aspects 
which are the fuel that ignites it. 

Intellectual, imaginative, romantic, emotional. 
This is what gives sex its surprising textures, 
its subtle transformations, 

its aphrodisiac elements. 

You are shrinking your world of sensations. 
You are withering it, 


starving it … 
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draining its blood. 


If you nourished your sexual life 
with all the excitements and adventures 
which love injects into sensuality, 


you would be the most potent man in the world. 


The source of sexual power is curiosity, passion. 
You are watching its little flame die of asphyxiation. 
Sex does not thrive on monotony. 

Without feeling, inventions, moods, 

no surprises in bed. 

Sex must be mixed with tears, laughter, 

words, promises, scenes, jealousy, 

envy, all the spices of fear, foreign travel, 

new faces, novels, stories, dreams, 


fantasies, music, dancing, opium, wine. 


How much do you lose by this periscope 
at the tip of your sex, 

when you could enjoy a harem 

of distinct and never-repeated wonders? 
No two hairs alike ... 

but you will not let us waste words 

on a description of hair; no two odors, 


but if we expand on this you cry Cut the poetry. 
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No two skins with the same texture, 

and never the same light, temperature, 
shadows, never the same gesture; 

for a lover, when he is aroused by true love, 


can run the gamut of centuries of love lore. 


What a range, what changes of age, 

what variations of maturity and innocence, 
perversity and art … 

We have sat around for hours 

and wondered how you look. 

If you have closed your senses 

upon silk, light, color, odor, 

character, temperament, 


you must be by now completely shriveled up. 


There are so many minor senses, 
all running like tributaries 

into the mainstream of sex ... 
nourishing it. 

Only the united beat of sex 


and heart together can create ecstasy.” 


—Anais Nin, Delta of Venus 
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The Green Automobile by Allen Ginsberg 


If I had a Green Automobile 

I'd go find my old companion 

in his house on the Western ocean. 

Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! 

I'd honk my horn at his manly gate, 
inside his wife and three 

children sprawl naked 

on the living room floor. 

He'd come running out 

to my car full of heroic beer 

and jump screaming at the wheel 

for he is the greater driver. 

We'd pilgrimage to the highest mount 
of our earlier Rocky Mountain visions 
laughing in each others arms, 

delight surpassing the highest Rockies, 
and after old agony, drunk with new years, 
bounding toward the snowy horizon 
blasting the dashboard with original bop 
hot rod on the mountain 

we'd batter up the cloudy highway 
where angels of anxiety 

careen through the trees 


and scream out of the engine. 
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Renaissance Poems 
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Love Poems by Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475 — 1564) 
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Celestial Love 


No mortal thing enthralled these longing eyes 
When perfect peace in thy fair face I found; 

But far within, where all is holy ground, 

My soul felt Love, her comrade of the skies: 

For she was born with God in Paradise; 

Nor all the shows of beauty shed around 

This fair false world her wings to earth have bound: 
Unto the Love of Loves aloft she flies. 

Nay, things that suffer death, quench not the fire 
Of deathless spirits; nor eternity 

Serves sordid Time, that withers all things rare. 
Not love but lawless impulse is desire: 

That slays the soul; our love makes still more fair 


Our friends on earth, fairer in death on high. 


Dante 


What should be said of him cannot be said; 

By too great splendor is his name attended; 

To blame is easier than those who him offended, 
Than reach the faintest glory round him shed. 
This man descended to the doomed and dead 
For our instruction; then to God ascended; 


Heaven opened wide to him its portals splendid, 
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Who from his country's, closed against him, fled. 
Ungrateful land! To its own prejudice 

Nurse of his fortunes; and this showeth well 
That the most perfect most of grief shall see. 
Among a thousand proofs let one suffice, 

That as his exile hath no parallel, 


Ne'er walked the earth a greater man than he. 


The Doom of Beauty 


Choice soul, in whom, as in a glass, we see, 
Mirrored in thy pure form and delicate, 

What beauties heaven and nature can create, 
The paragon of all their works to be! 

Fair soul, in whom love, pity, piety, 

Have found a home, as from thy outward state 
We clearly read, and are so rare and great 
That they adorn none other like to thee! 

Love takes me captive; beauty binds my soul; 
Pity and mercy with their gentle eyes 

Wake in my heart a hope that cannot cheat. 
What law, what destiny, what fell control, 
What cruelty, or late or soon, denies 


That death should spare perfection so complete? 
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Joy May Kill 


Too much good luck no less than misery 

May kill a man condemned to mortal pain, 

If, lost to hope and chilled in every vein, 

A sudden pardon comes to set him free. 

Thus thy unwonted kindness shown to me 
Amid the gloom where only sad thoughts reign, 
With too much rapture bringing light again, 
Threatens my life more than that agony. 

Good news and bad may bear the self-same knife; 
And death may follow both upon their flight; 
For hearts that shrink or swell, alike will break. 
Let then thy beauty, to preserve my life, 
Temper the source of this supreme delight, 


Lest joy so poignant slay a soul so weak. 


Love’s Justification 


Yes! Hope may with my strong desire keep pace, 
And I be undeluded, unbetrayed: 

For if of our affections none find grace 

In sight of Heaven, then wherefore hath God made 
The world which we inhabit? Better plea 
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Love cannot have, than that in loving thee 

Glory to that eternal peace is paid, 

Who such divinity to thee imparts 

As hallows and makes pure all gentle hearts. 

His hope is treacherous only whose love dies 

With beauty, which is varying every hour; 

But, in chaste hearts uninfluenced by the power 

Of outward change, there blooms a deathless flower, 


That breathes on earth the air of paradise. 


On the Brink of Death 


Now hath my life across a stormy sea 

Like a frail bark reached that wide port where all 
Are bidden, ere the final reckoning fall 

Of good and evil for eternity. 

Now know I well how that fond phantasy 

Which made my soul the worshiper and thrall 
Of earthly art, is vain; how criminal 

Is that which all men seek unwillingly. 

Those amorous thoughts which were so lightly dressed, 
What are they when the double death is nigh? 
The one I know for sure, the other dread. 
Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest 


My soul that turns to His great love on high, 
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Whose arms to clasp us on the cross were spread. 


A Poem 


Ravished by all that to the eyes is fair, 

Yet hungry for the joys that truly bless, 

My soul can find no stair 

To mount to heaven, save earth's loveliness. 
For from the stars above 

Descends a glorious light 

That lifts our longing to their highest height 
And bears the name of love. 

Nor is there aught can move 

A gentle heart, or purge or make it wise, 


But beauty and the starlight of her eyes. 


To the Supreme Being 


The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed, 
If Thou the spirit give by which I pray: 

My unassisted heart is barren clay, 

Which of its native self can nothing feed: 

Of good and pious works Thou art the seed, 
Which quickens only where Thou say'st it may; 
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Unless Thou show to us Thine own true way, 

No man can find it: Father! Thou must lead. 

Do Thou, then, breathe those thoughts into my mind 
By which such virtue may in me be bred 

That in Thy holy footsteps I may tread; 

The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 

That I may have the power to sing of Thee, 

And sound Thy praises everlastingly. 


To Vittoria Colonna 


When the prime mover of many sighs 

Heaven took through death from out her earthly place, 
Nature, that never made so fair a face, 

Remained ashamed, and tears were in all eyes. 

O fate, unheeding my impassioned cries! 

O hopes fallacious! O thou spirit of grace, 

Where art thou now? Earth holds in its embrace 

Thy lovely limbs, thy holy thoughts the skies. 
Vainly did cruel death attempt to stay 

The rumor of thy virtuous renown, 

That Lethe's waters could not wash away! 

A thousand leaves, since he hath stricken thee down, 
Speak of thee, not to thee could Heaven convey, 


Except through death, a refuge and a crown. 
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Love Poems by Christopher Marlowe (1564 — 1593) 
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Shalt Live with Me and be My Love 


We will leave this paltry land, 

and sail from hence to Greece, to lovely Greece. 

I'll be thy Jason, thou my Golden Fleece; 

where painted carpets o’er the meads are hurl’d, 

and Bacchus’ vineyards overspread the world: 

Where woods and forests go in godly green 

I’1l be Adonis, thou shall be Love’s Queen. 

The meads, the orchards, and the primrose-lanes, 

instead of sedge and reed, bear sugar-canes; 
Thou in those groves, by Deus above, 


shalt live with me and be my love. 


Ithamore , a Moorish slave to 
Bellamira, a Maltese Courtesan, 


The Jew of Malta, Act IV, Scene IV. 


The Passionate Shepherd to his Love 


Come live with me and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That valleys, groves, hills, and fields, 
Woods, or steep mountain yields. 


And we will sit upon rocks, 
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Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks, 
By shallow rivers to whose falls 


Melodious birds sing madrigals 


And I will make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant poises, 
A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 


Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle; 


A gown made of the finest wool 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Fair lined slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold; 


A belt of straw and ivy buds, 
With coral clasps and amber studs; 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 


Come live with me, and be my love. 


The shepherd's swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning: 
If these delights thy mind may move, 


Then live with me and be my love. 


Who Ever Loved, That Loved Not at First Sight? 
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It lies not in our power to love or hate, 
For will in us is overruled by fate. 
When two are stripped, long ere the course begin, 


We wish that one should love, the other win; 


And one especially do we affect 

Of two gold ingots, like in each respect: 

The reason no man knows; let it suffice 
What we behold is censured by our eyes. 
Where both deliberate, the love is slight: 
Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight? 


The Face that Launch’d a Thousand Ships 


Was this the face that launch'd a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 
Her lips suck forth my soul: see where it flies! 
Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 
Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips, 
And all is dross that is not Helena. 

I will be Paris, and for love of thee, 

Instead of Troy, shall Wittenberg be sack'd; 


And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 
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And wear thy colours on my plumed crest; 
Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel, 
And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

O, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars; 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appear'd to hapless Semele; 
More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa's azur'd arms; 


And none but thou shalt be my paramour! 


I Must Have Wanton Poets 


I must have wanton poets, pleasant wits, 
Musicians, that with touching of a string 
May draw the pliant king which way I please: 
Music and poetry is his delight; 

Therefore I'll have Italian masks by night, 
Sweet speeches, comedies, and pleasing shows; 
And in the day, when he shall walk abroad, 
Like sylvan nymphs my pages shall be clad; 
My men, like satyrs grazing on the lawns, 
Shall with their goat-feet dance the antic hay; 
Sometime a lovely boy in Dian's shape, 


With hair that gilds the water as it glides, 
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Crownets of pearl about his naked arms, 

And in his sportful hands an olive-tree, 

To hide those parts which men delight to see, 
Shall bathe him in a spring; and there, hard by, 
One like Acteon, peeping through the grove, 
Shall by the angry goddess be transform'd, 


And running in the likeness of an hart, 


By yelping hounds pull'd down, shall seem to die: 


Such things as these best please his majesty. 


Ignoto 


I love thee not for sacred chastity. 

Who loves for that? nor for thy sprightly wit: 

I love thee not for thy sweet modesty, 

Which makes thee in perfection's throne to sit. 

I love thee not for thy enchanting eye, 

Thy beauty, ravishing perfection: 

I love thee not for that my soul doth dance, 

And leap with pleasure when those lips of thine, 
Give musical and graceful utterance, 

To some (by thee made happy) poet's line. 


I love thee not for voice or slender small, 


But wilt thou know wherefore? Fair sweet, for all. 
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‘Faith, wench! I cannot court thy sprightly eyes, 
With the base viol placed between my thighs: 
I cannot lisp, nor to some fiddle sing, 

Nor run upon a high stretching minikin. 

I cannot whine in puling elegies. 

Entombing Cupid with sad obsequies: 

I am not fashioned for these amorous times, 
To court thy beauty with lascivious rhymes: 

I cannot dally, caper, dance and sing, 

Oiling my saint with supple sonneting: 

I cannot cross my arms, or sigh 'Ah me,' 

‘Ah me forlorn!’ egregious foppery! 

I cannot buss thy fill, play with thy hair, 
Swearing by Jove, ‘Thou art most debonnaire!' 
Not I, by cock! but I shall tell thee roundly, 


Hark in thine ear, zounds I can thee soundly. 


Sweet wench, I love thee; yet I will not sue, 

Or show my love as musky courtiers do; 

I'll not carouse a health to honour thee, 

In this same bezzling drunken courtesy: 

And when all's quaffed, eat up my bousinglass, 
In glory that I am thy servile ass. 

Nor will I wear a rotten Bourbon lock, 

As some sworn peasant to a female mock. 


Well-featured lass, thou know'st I love thee dear, 
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Yet for thy sake I will not bore mine ear, 
To hang thy dirty silken shoe-tires there: 
Not for thy love will I once gnash a brick, 
Or some pied colours in my bonnet stick. 
But by the chaps of hell, to do thee good, 
I'll freely spend my thrice decocted blood. 


Hero and Leander (First and Second Sestiads) 


The first two Sestiads are by Christopher Marlowe 


The First Sestiad 


The Argument of the First Sestiad 


Hero's description and her love's; 

The fane of Venus where he moves 

His worthy love-suit, and attains; 
Whose bliss the wrath of Fates restrains 
For Cupid's grace to Mercury: 

Which tale the author doth imply. 


On Hellespont, guilty of true love's blood, 
In view and opposite two cities stood, 


Sea-borderers, disjoin'd by Neptune's might; 
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The one Abydos, the other Sestos hight. 

At Sestos Hero dwelt; Hero the fair, 

Whom young Apollo courted for her hair, 

And offer'd as a dower his burning throne, 

Where she should sit, for men to gaze upon. 

The outside of her garments were of lawn, 

The lining purple silk, with gilt stars drawn; 

Her wide sleeves green, and border'd with a grove, 
Where Venus in her naked glory strove 

To please the careless and disdainful eyes 

Of proud Adonis, that before her lies; 

Her kirtle blue, whereon was many a stain, 

Made with the blood of wretched lovers slain. 
Upon her head she ware a myrtle wreath, 

From whence her veil reach'd to the ground beneath: 
Her veil was artificial flowers and leaves, 

Whose workmanship both man and beast deceives: 
Many would praise the sweet smell as she past, 
When ‘twas the odour which her breath forth cast; 
And there for honey bees have sought in vain, 
And, beat from thence, have lighted there again. 
About her neck hung chains of pebble-stone, 
Which, lighten'd by her neck, like diamonds shone. 
She ware no gloves; for neither sun nor wind 
Would burn or parch her hands, but, to her mind, 


Or warm or cool them, for they took delight 
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To play upon those hands, they were so white. 

Buskins of shell, all silver'd, used she, 

And branch'd with blushing coral to the knee; 

Where sparrows perch'd, of hollow pearl and gold, 

Such as the world would wonder to behold: 

Those with sweet water oft her handmaid fills, 

Which, as she went, would cherup through the bills. 

Some say, for her the fairest Cupid pin'd, 

And, looking in her face, was strooken blind. 

But this is true; so like was one the other, 

As he imagin'd Hero was his mother; 

And oftentimes into her bosom flew, 

About her naked neck his bare arms threw, 

And laid his childish head upon her breast, 

And, with still panting rock, there took his rest. 

So lovely-fair was Hero, Venus' nun, 

As Nature wept, thinking she was undone, 

Because she took more from her than she left, 

And of such wondrous beauty her bereft: 

Therefore, in sign her treasure suffer'd wrack, 

Since Hero's time hath half the world been black. 
Amorous Leander, beautiful and young, 

(Whose tragedy divine Musaeus sung,) 

Dwelt at Abydos; since him dwelt there none 

For whom succeeding times make greater moan. 


His dangling tresses, that were never shorn, 
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Had they been cut, and unto Colchos borne, 
Would have allur'd the venturous youth of Greece 
To hazard more than for the golden fleece. 

Fair Cynthia wish'd his arms might be her sphere; 
Grief makes her pale, because she moves not there. 
His body was as straight as Circe's wand; 

Jove might have sipt out nectar from his hand. 
Even as delicious meat is to the tast, 

So was his neck in touching, and surpast 

The white of Pelops' shoulder: I could tell ye, 
How smooth his breast was, and how white his belly; 
And whose immortal fingers did imprint 

That heavenly path with many a curious dint 
That runs along his back; but my rude pen 

Can hardly blazon forth the loves of men, 

Much less of powerful gods: let it suffice 

That my slack Muse sings of Leander's eyes; 
Those orient cheeks and lips, exceeding his 

That leapt into the water for a kiss 

Of his own shadow, and, despising many, 

Died ere he could enjoy the love of any. 

Had wild Hippolytus Leander seen, 

Enamour'd of his beauty had he been: 

His presence made the rudest peasant melt, 

That in the vast uplandish country dwelt; 


The barbarous Thracian soldier, mov'd with nought, 
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Was mov'd with him, and for his favour sought. 

Some swore he was a maid in man's attire, 

For in his looks were all that men desire,-- 

A pleasant-smiling cheek, a speaking eye, 

A brow for love to banquet royally; 

And such as knew he was a man, would say, 

"Leander, thou art made for amorous play: 

Why art thou not in love, and lov'd of all? 

Though thou be fair, yet be not thine own thrall." 
The men of wealthy Sestos every year, 

For his sake whom their goddess held so dear, 

Rose-cheek'd Adonis, kept a solemn feast: 

Thither resorted many a wandering guest 

To meet their loves: such as had none at all, 

Came lovers home from this great festival; 

For every street, like to a firmament, 

Glister'd with breathing stars, who, where they went, 

Frighted the melancholy earth, which deem'd 

Eternal heaven to burn, for so it seem'd, 

As if another Phaeton had got 

The guidance of the sun's rich chariot. 

But, far above the loveliest, Hero shin'd, 

And stole away th' enchanted gazer's mind; 

For like sea nymphs' inveigling harmony, 

So was her beauty to the standers by; 


Nor that night-wandering, pale, and watery star 
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(When yawning dragons draw her thirling car 
From Latmus' mount up to the gloomy sky, 
Where, crown'd with blazing light and majesty, 
She proudly sits) more over-rules the flood 
Than she the hearts of those that near her stood. 
Even as when gaudy nymphs pursue the chase, 
Wretched Ixion's shaggy-footed race, 

Incens'd with savage heat, gallop amain 

From steep pine-bearing mountains to the plain, 
So ran the people forth to gaze upon her, 

And all that view'd her were enamour'd on her: 
And as in fury of a dreadful fight, 

Their fellows being slain or put to flight, 

Poor soldiers stand with fear of death dead-strooken, 
So at her presence all surpris'd and tooken, 
Await the sentence of her scornful eyes; 

He whom she favours lives; the other dies: 
There might you see one sigh; another rage; 
And some, their violent passions to assuage 
Compile sharp satires; but, alas, too late! 

For faithful love will never turn to hate; 

And many, seeing great princes were denied, 
Pin'd as they went, and thinking on her died. 
On this feast-day,--O cursed day and hour!-- 
Went Hero thorough Sestos, from her tower 


To Venus' temple, where unhappily, 
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As after chanc'd, they did each other spy. 

So fair a church as this had Venus none: 

The walls were of discolour'd jasper-stone, 
Wherein was Proteus carv'd; and over-head 

A lively vine of green sea-agate spread, 

Where by one hand light-headed Bacchus hung, 
And with the other wine from grapes out-wrung. 
Of crystal shining fair the pavement was; 

The town of Sestos call'd it Venus' glass: 

There might you see the gods, in sundry shapes, 
Committing heady riots, incest, rapes; 

For know, that underneath this radiant flour 
Was Danaee's statue in a brazen tower; 

Jove slily stealing from his sister's bed, 

To dally with Idalian Ganymed, 

And for his love Europa bellowing loud, 

And tumbling with the Rainbow in a cloud; 
Blood-quaffing Mars heaving the iron net 
Which limping Vulcan and his Cyclops set; 
Love kindling fire, to burn such towns as Troy; 
Silvanus weeping for the lovely boy 

That now is turn'd into a cypress-tree, 

Under whose shade the wood-gods love to be. 
And in the midst a silver altar stood: 

There Hero, sacrificing turtle's blood, 


Vail'd to the ground, veiling her eyelids close; 
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And modestly they open'd as she rose: 
Thence flew Love's arrow with the golden head; 
And thus Leander was enamoured. 
Stone-still he stood, and evermore he gaz'd, 
Till with the fire, that from his countenance blaz'd, 
Relenting Hero's gentle heart was strook: 
Such force and virtue hath an amorous look. 

It lies not in our power to love or hate, 
For will in us is over-rul'd by fate. 
When two are stript long ere the course begin, 
We wish that one should lose, the other win; 
And one especially do we affect 
Of two gold ingots, like in each respect: 
The reason no man knows; let it suffice, 
What we behold is censur'd by our eyes. 
Where both deliberate, the love is slight: 
Who ever lov'd, that lov'd not at first sight? 

He kneel'd; but unto her devoutly pray'd: 
Chaste Hero to herself thus softly said, 
"Were I the saint he worships, I would hear him;" 
And, as she spake those words, came somewhat near him. 
He started up; she blush'd as one asham'd; 
Wherewith Leander much more was inflam'd. 
He touch'd her hand; in touching it she trembled: 
Love deeply grounded, hardly is dissembled. 
These lovers parled by the touch of hands: 
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True love is mute, and oft amazed stands. 

Thus while dumb signs their yielding hearts entangled, 
The air with sparks of living fire was spangled; 
And Night, deep-drench'd in misty Acheron, 
Heav'd up her head, and half the world upon 
Breath'd darkness forth (dark night is Cupid's day): 
And now begins Leander to display 

Love's holy fire, with words, with sighs, and tears; 
Which, like sweet music, enter'd Hero's ears; 

And yet at every word she turn'd aside, 

And always cut him off, as he replied. 

At last, like to a bold sharp sophister, 

With cheerful hope thus he accosted her. 

"Fair creature, let me speak without offence: 

I would my rude words had the influence 

To lead thy thoughts as thy fair looks do mine! 
Then shouldst thou be his prisoner, who is thine. 
Be not unkind and fair; mis-shapen stuff 

Are of behaviour boisterous and rough. 

O, shun me not, but hear me ere you go! 

God knows, I cannot force love as you do: 

My words shall be as spotless as my youth, 

Full of simplicity and naked truth. 

This sacrifice, whose sweet perfume descending 
From Venus' altar, to your footsteps bending, 


Doth testify that you exceed her far, 
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To whom you offer, and whose nun you are. 
Why should you worship her? her you surpass 
As much as sparkling diamons flaring glass. 

A diamond set in lead his worth retains; 

A heavenly nymph, belov'd of human swains, 
Receives no blemish, but oftimes more grace; 
Which makes me hope, although I am but base, 
Base in respect of thee divine and pure, 

Dutiful service may thy love procure; 

And I in duty will excel all other, 

As thou in beauty dost exceed Love's mother. 
Nor heaven nor thou were made to gaze upon: 
As heaven preserves all things, so save thou one. 
A stately builded ship, well rigg'd and tall, 

The ocean maketh more majestical: 

Why vow'st thou, then, to live in Sestos here, 
Who on Love's seas more glorious wouldst appear? 
Like untun'd golden strings all women are, 
Which long time lie untouch'd, will harshly jar. 
Vessels of brass, oft handed, brightly shine: 
What difference betwixt the richest mine 

And basest mould, but use? for both, not us'd, 
Are of like worth. Then treasure is abus'd, 
When misers keep it: being put to loan, 

In time it will return us two for one. 


Rich robes themselves and others do adorn; 
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Neither themselves nor others, if not worn. 
Who builds a palace, and rams up the gate, 
Shall see it ruinous and desolate: 

Ah, simple Hero, learn thyself to cherish! 

Lone women, like to empty houses, perish. 

Less sins the poor rich man, that starves himself 
In heaping up a mass of drossy pelf, 

Than such as you: his golden earth remains, 
Which, after his decease, some other gains; 

But this fair gem, sweet in the loss alone, 

When you fleet hence, can be bequeath'd to none; 
Or, if it could, down from th' enamell'd sky 

All heaven would come to claim this legacy, 
And with intestine broils the world destroy, 
And quite confound Nature's sweet harmony. 
Well therefore by the gods decreed it is, 

We human creatures should enjoy that bliss. 
One is no number; maids are nothing, then, 
Without the sweet society of men. 

Wilt thou live single still? one shalt thou be, 
Though never singling Hymen couple thee. 
Wild savages, that drink of running springs, 
Think water far excels all earthly things; 

But they, that daily taste neat wine, despise it: 
Virginity, albeit some highly prize it, 

Compar'd with marriage, had you tried them both, 
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Differs as much as wine and water doth. 
Base bullion for the stamp's sake we allow: 
Even so for men's impression do we you; 
By which alone, our reverend fathers say, 
Women receive perfection every way. 

This idol, which you term virginity, 

Is neither essence subject to the eye, 

No, nor to any one exterior sense, 

Nor hath it any place of residence, 

Nor is't of earth or mould celestial, 

Or capable of any form at all. 

Of that which hath no being, do not boast: 
Things that are not at all, are never lost. 
Men foolishly do call it virtuous: 

What virtue is it, that is born with us? 
Much less can honour be ascrib'd thereto: 
Honour is purchas'd by the deeds we do 
Believe me, Hero, honour is not won, 
Until some honourable deed be done. 

Seek you, for chastity, immortal fame, 
And know that some have wrong'd Diana's name? 
Whose name is it, if she be false or not, 

So she be fair, but some vile tongues will blot? 
But you are fair, ay me! so wondrous fair, 
So young, so gentle, and so debonair, 


As Greece will think, if thus you live alone, 
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Some one or other keeps you as his own. 

Then, Hero, hate me not, nor from me fly, 

To follow swiftly blasting imfamy. 

Perhaps thy sacred priesthood makes thee loath: 
Tell me, to whom mad'st thou that heedless oath?" 
"To Venus," answer'd she; and, as she spake, 
Forth from those two tralucent cisterns brake 

A stream of liquid pearl, which down her face 
Made milk-white paths, whereon the gods might trace 
To Jove's high court. He thus replied: "The rites 
In which love's beauteous empress most delights, 
Are banquets, Doric music, midnight revel, 
Plays, masks, and all that stern age counteth evil. 
Thee as a holy idiot doth she scorn; 

For thou, in vowing chastity, hast sworn 

To rob her name and honour, and thereby 
Committ'st a sin far worse than perjury, 

Even sacrilege against her deity, 

Through regular and formal purity. 

To expiate which sin, kiss and shake hands: 

Such sacrifice as this Venus demands." 

Thereat she smil'd, and did deny him so, 

As put thereby, yet might he hope for mo; 
Which makes him quickly reinforce his speech, 
And her in humble manner thus beseech: 


"Though neither gods nor men may thee deserve, 
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Yet for her sake, whom you have vow'd to serve, 
Abandon fruitless cold virginity. 

The gentle queen of love's sole enemy. 

Then shall you most resemble Venus' nun, 
When Venus' sweet rites are perform'd and done. 
Flint breasted Pallas joys in single life; 

But Pallas and your mistress are at strife. 

Love, Hero, then, and be not tyrannous; 

But heal the heart that thou hast wounded thus; 
Nor stain thy youthful years with avarice: 

Fair fools delight to be accounted nice. 

The richest corn dies, if it be not reapt; 

Beauty alone is lost, too warily kept." 

These arguments he us'd, and many more; 
Wherewith she yielded, that was won before. 
Hero's looks yielded, but her words made war: 
Women are won when they begin to jar. 

Thus, having swallow'd Cupid's golden hook, 
The more she striv'd, the deeper was she strook: 
Yet, evilly feigning anger, strove she still, 

And would be thought to grant against her will. 
So having paus'd a while, at last she said, 

"Who taught thee rhetoric to deceive a maid? 
Ay me! such words as these should I abhor, 
And yet I like them for the orator." 


With that, Leander stoop'd to have embrac'd her, 
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But from his spreading arms away she cast her, 
And thus bespake him: "Gentle youth, forbear 
To touch the sacred garments which I wear. 

Upon a rock, and underneath a hill, 

Far from the town, (where all is whist and still, 
Save that the sea, playing on yellow sand, 

Sends forth a rattling murmur to the land, 

Whose sound allures the golden Morpheus 

In silence of the night to visit us,) 

My turret stands; and there, God knows, I play 
With Venus' swans and sparrows all the day. 

A dwarfish beldam bears me company, 

That hops about the chamber where I lie, 

And spends the night, that might be better spent, 
In vain discourse and apish merriment:-- 

Come thither." As she spake this, her tongue tripp'd, 
For unawares, "Come thither," from her slipp'd; 
And suddenly her former colour chang'd, 

And here and there her eyes through anger rang'd; 
And, like a planet moving several ways 

At one self instant, she, poor soul, assays, 
Loving, not to love at all, and every part 

Strove to resist the motions of her heart: 

And hands so pure, so innocent, nay, such 

As might have made Heaven stoop to have a touch, 


Did she uphold to Venus, and again 
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Vow'd spotless chastity; but all in vain; 

Cupid beats down her prayers with his wings; 

Her vows about the empty air he flings: 

All deep enrag'd, his sinewy bow he bent, 

And shot a shaft that burning from him went; 

Wherewith she strooken, look'd so dolefully, 

As made Love sigh to see his tyranny; 

And, as she wept, her tears to pearl he turn'd, 

And wound them on his arm, and for her mourn'd. 

Then towards the palace of the Destinies, 

Laden with languishment and grief, he flies, 

And to those stern nymphs humbly made request, 

Both might enjoy each other, and be blest. 

But with a ghastly dreadful countenance, 

Threatening a thousand deaths at every glance, 

They answer'd Love, nor would vouchsafe so much 

As one poor word, their hate to him was such: 

Hearken a while, and I will tell you why. 
Heaven's winged herald, Jove-born Mercury, 

The self-same day that he asleep had laid 

Enchanted Argus, spied a country maid, 

Whose careless hair, instead of pearl t'adorn it, 

Glister'd with dew, as one that seem'd to scorn it; 

Her breath as fragrant as the morning rose; 

Her mind pure, and her tongue untaught to glose: 


Yet proud she was (for lofty Pride that dwells 
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In towered courts, is oft in shepherds' cells), 
And too-too well the fair vermilion knew 

And silver tincture of her cheeks, that drew 
The love of every swain. On her this god 
Enamour'd was, and with his snaky rod 

Did charm her nimble feet, and made her stay, 
The while upon a hillock down he lay, 

And sweetly on his pipe began to play, 

And with smooth speech her fancy to assay, 
Till in his twining arms her lock'd her fast, 
And then he woo'd with kisses; and at last, 

As shepherds do, her on the ground he laid, 
And, tumbling in the grass, he often stray'd 
Beyond the bounds of shame, in being bold 
To eye those parts which no eye should behold; 
And, like an insolent commanding lover, 
Boasting his parentage, would needs discover 
The way to new Elysium. But she, 

Whose only dower was her chastity, 

Having striven in vain, was now about to cry, 
And crave the help of shepherds that were nigh. 
Herewith he stay'd his fury, and began 

To give her leave to rise: away she ran; 

After went Mercury, who us'd such cunning, 
As she, to hear his tale, left off her running; 


(Maids are not won by brutish force and might 
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But speeches full of pleasure, and delight;) 

And, knowing Hermes courted her, was glad 
That she such loveliness and beauty had 

As could provoke his liking; yet was mute, 

And neither would deny nor grant his suit. 

Still vow'd he love: she, wanting no excuse 

To feed him with delays, as women use, 

Or thirsting after immortality, 

(All women are ambitious naturally) 

Impos'd upon her lover such a task, 

As he ought not perform, nor yet she ask; 

A draught of flowing nectar she requested, 
Wherewith the king of gods and men is feasted. 
He, ready to accomplish what she will'd, 

Stole some from Hebe (Hebe Jove's cup fill'd), 
And gave it to his simple rustic love: 

Which being known,--as what is hid from Jove?-- 
He inly storm'd, and wax'd more furious 

Than for the fire filch'd by Prometheus; 

And thrusts him down from heaven. He, wandering here, 
In mournful terms, with sad and heavy cheer, 
Complain'd to Cupid: Cupid, for his sake, 

To be reveng'd on Jove did undertake; 

And those on whom heaven, earth, and hell relies, 
I mean the adamantine Destinies, 


He wounds with love, and forc'd them equally 
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To dote upon deceitful Mercury. 
They offer'd him the deadly fatal knife 
That shears the slender threads of human life; 


At his fair feather'd feet the engines laid, 


Which th' earth from ugly Chaos' den upweigh'd. 


These he regarded not; but did entreat 

That Jove, usurper of his father's seat, 
Might presently be banish'd into hell, 

And aged Saturn in Olympus dwell. 

They granted what he crav'd; and once again 
Saturn and Ops began their golden reign: 
Murder, rape, war, and lust, and treachery, 
Were with Jove clos'd in Stygian empery. 
But long this blessed time continu'd not: 

As soon as he his wished purpose got, 

He, reckless of his promise, did despise 

The love of th' everlasting Destinies. 

They, seeing it, both Love and him abhorr'd, 
And Jupiter unto his place restor'd: 

And, but that learning, in despite of Fate, 
Will amount aloft, and enter heaven-gate, 
And to the seat of Jove itself advance, 
Hermes had slept in hell with Ignorance. 
Yet, as a punishment, they added this, 

That he and Poverty should always kiss 


And to this day is every scholar poor: 
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Gross gold from them runs headlong to the boor. 
Likewise the angry Sisters, thus deluded, 

To venge themselves on Hermes, have concluded 
That Midas’ brood shall sit in Honour's chair, 

To which the Muses' sons are only heir; 

And fruitful wits, that inaspiring are, 

Shall discontent run into regions far; 

And few great lords in virtuous deeds shall joy 
But be surpris'd with every garish toy, 

And still enrich the lofty servile clown, 

Who with encroaching guile keeps learning down. 
Then muse not Cupid's suit no better sped, 


Seeing in their loves the Fates were injured. 


The Second Sestiad 


The Argument of the Second Sestiad 


Hero of love takes deeper sense, 

And doth her love more recompense: 

Their first night's meeting, where sweet kisses 
Are th' only crowns of both their blisses. 

He swims t' Abydos, and returns: 

Cold Neptune with his beauty burns; 

Whose suit he shuns, and doth aspire 


Hero's fair tower and his desire. 
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By this, sad Hero, with love unacquainted, 
Viewing Leander's face, fell down and fainted. 
He kiss'd her, and breath'd life into her lips; 
Wherewith, as one displeas'd, away she trips; 
Yet, as she went, full often look'd behind, 

And many poor excuses did she find 

To linger by the way, and once she stay'd, 
And would have turn'd again, but was afraid, 
In offering parley, to be counted light: 

So on she goes, and, in her idle flight, 

Her painted fan of curled plumes let fall, 
Thinking to train Leander therewithal. 

He, being a novice, knew not what she meant, 
But stay'd, and after her a letter sent; 

Which joyful Hero answer'd in such sort, 

As he had hoped to scale the beauteous fort 
Wherein the liberal Graces lock'd their wealth; 
And therefore to her tower he got by stealth. 
Wide-open stood the door; he need not climb; 
And she herself, before the pointed time, 

Had spread the board, with roses strew'd the room, 
And oft look'd out, and mus'd he did not come. 
At last he came: O, who can tell the greeting 


These greedy lovers had at their first meeting? 
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He ask'd; she gave; and nothing was denied; 
Both to each other quickly were affied: 

Look how their hands, so were their hearts united, 
And what he did, she willingly requited. 

(Sweet are the kisses, the embracements sweet, 
When like desires and like affections meet; 

For from the earth to heaven is Cupid rais'd, 
Where fancy is in equal balance pais'd.) 

Yet she this rashness suddenly repented, 

And turn'd aside, and to herself lamented, 

As if her name and honour had been wrong'd, 
By being possess'd of him for whom she long'd; 
Ay, and she wish'd, albeit not from her heart, 
That he would leave her turret and depart. 

The mirthful god of amorous pleasure smil'd 
To see how he this captive nymph beguil'd; 

For hitherto he did but fan the fire, 

And kept it down, that it might mount the higher. 
Now wax'd she jealous lest his love abated, 
Fearing her own thoughts made her to be hated. 
Therefore unto him hastily she goes, 

And, like light Salmacis, her body throws 

Upon his bosom, where with yielding eyes 

She offers up herself a sacrifice 

To slake his anger, if he were displeas'd: 


O, what god would not therewith be appeas'd? 
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Like AEsop's cock, this jewel he enjoy'd, 

And as a brother with his sister toy'd, 
Supposing nothing else was to be done, 

Now he her favour and goodwill had won. 

But know you not that creatures wanting sense, 
By nature have a mutual appetence, 

And, wanting organs to advance a step, 

Mov'd by love's force, unto each other lep? 
Much more in subjects having intellect 

Some hidden influence breeds like effect. 
Albeit Leander, rude in love and raw, 

Long dallying with Hero, nothing saw 

That might delight him more, yet he suspected 
Some amorous rites or other were neglected. 
Therefore unto his body hers he clung: 

She, fearing on the rushes to be flung, 

Striv'd with redoubled strength; the more she striv'd, 
The more a gentle pleasing heat reviv'd, 
Which taught him all that elder lovers know; 
And now the same gan so to scorch and glow, 
As in plain terms, yet cunningly, he crave it: 
Love always makes those eloquent that have it. 
She, with a kind of granting, put him by it, 
And ever, as he thought himself most nigh it, 
Like to the tree of Tantalus, she fled, 


And, seeming lavish, sav'd her maidenhead. 
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Ne'er king more sought to keep his diadem, 

Than Hero this inestimable gem: 

Above our life we love a steadfast friend; 

Yet when a token of great worth we send, 

We often kiss it, often look thereon, 

And stay the messenger that would be gone; 

No marvel, then, though Hero would not yield 

So soon to part from that she dearly held: 

Jewels being lost are found again; this never; 

“Tis lost but once, and once lost, lost for ever. 
Now had the Morn espied her lover's steeds; 

Whereat she starts, puts on her purple weeds, 

And, red for anger that he stay'd so long, 

All headlong throws herself the clouds among. 

And now Leander, fearing to be miss'd, 

Embrac'd her suddenly, took leave, and kiss'd: 

Long was he taking leave, and loathe to go, 

And kiss'd again, as lovers use to do. 

Sad Hero wrung him by the hand, and wept, 

Saying, "Let your vows and promises be kept": 

Then standing at the door, she turn'd about, 

As loathe to see Leander going out. 

And now the sun, that through th' horizon peeps, 

As pitying these lovers, downward creeps; 

So that in silence of the cloudy night, 

Though it was morning, did he take his flight. 
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But what the secret trusty night conceal'd, 
Leander's amorous habit soon reveal'd: 
With Cupid's myrtle was his bonnet crown'd, 
About his arms the purple riband wound, 
Wherewith she wreath'd her largely-spreading hair; 
Nor could the youth abstain, but he must wear 
The sacred ring wherewith she was endow'd, 
When first religious chastity she vow'd; 
Which made his love through Sestos to be known, 
And thence unto Abydos sooner blown 
Than he could sail; for incorporeal Fame, 
Whose weight consists in nothing but her name, 
Is swifter than the wind, whose tardy plumes 
Are reeking water and dull earthly fumes. 

Home when he came, he seem'd not to be there, 
But, like exiled air thrust from his sphere, 
Set in a foreign place; and straight from thence, 
Alcides-like, by mighty violence, 
He would have chas'd away the swelling main, 
That him from her unjustly did detain. 
Like as the sun in a diameter 
Fires and inflames objects removed far, 
And heateth kindly, shining laterally; 
So beauty sweetly quickens when 'tis nigh, 
But being separated and remov'd, 


Burns where it cherish'd, murders where it lov'd. 
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Therefore even as an index to a book, 

So to his mind was young Leander's look. 

O, none but gods have power their love to hide! 
Affection by the countenance is descried; 

The light of hidden fire itself discovers, 

And love that is conceal'd betrays poor lovers. 
His secret flame apparently was seen: 
Leander's father knew where he had been, 

And for the same mildly rebuk'd his son, 
Thinking to quench the sparkles new-begun. 
But love resisted once, grows passionate, 

And nothing more than counsel lovers hate; 
For as a hot proud horse highly disdains 

To have his head controll'd, but breaks the reins, 
Spits forth the ringled bit, and with his hoves 
Checks the submissive ground; so he that loves, 
The more he is restrain'd, the worse he fares: 
What is it now but mad Leander dares? 

"O Hero, Hero!" thus he cried full oft; 

And then he got him to a rock aloft, 

Where having spied her tower, long star'd he on't, 
And pray'd the narrow toiling Hellespont 

To part in twain, that he might come and go; 
But still the rising billows answer'd, "No." 
With that, he stripp'd him to the ivory skin, 


And, crying, "Love, I come," leap'd lively in: 
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Whereat the sapphire-visag'd god grew proud, 
And made his capering Triton sound aloud, 
Imagining that Ganymede, displeas'd, 

Had left the heavens; therefore on him he seiz'd. 
Leander striv'd; the waves about him wound, 
And pull'd him to the bottom, where the ground 
Was strew'd with pearl, and in low coral groves 
Sweet-singing mermaids sported with their loves 
On heaps of heavy gold, and took great pleasure 
To spurn in careless sort the shipwreck treasure; 
For here the stately azure palace stood, 

Where kingly Neptune and his train abode. 

The lusty god embrac'd him, call'd him "love," 
And swore he never should return to Jove: 

But when he knew it was not Ganymed, 

For under water he was almost dead, 

He heav'd him up, and, looking on his face, 

Beat down the bold waves with his triple mace, 
Which mounted up, intending to have kiss'd him. 
And fell in drops like tears because they miss'd him. 
Leander, being up, began to swim, 

And, looking back, saw Neptune follow him: 
Whereat aghast, the poor soul gan to cry, 

"O, let me visit Hero ere I die!" 

The god put Helle's bracelet on his arm, 


And swore the sea should never do him harm. 
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He clapp'd his plump cheeks, with his tresses play'd, 
And, smiling wantonly, his love bewray'd; 

He watch'd his arms, and, as they open'd wide 

At every stroke, betwixt them would he slide, 

And steal a kiss, and then run out and dance, 

And, as he turn'd, cast many a lustful glance, 

And throw him gaudy toys to please his eye, 

And dive into the water, and there pry 

Upon his breast, his thighs, and every limb, 

And up again, and close beside him swim, 

And talk of love. Leander made reply, 

"You are deceiv'd; I am no woman, I." 

Thereat smil'd Neptune, and then told a tale, 

How that a shepherd, sitting in a vale, 

Play'd with a boy so lovely-fair and kind, 

As for his love both earth and heaven pin'd; 

That of the cooling river durst not drink, 

Lest water-nymphs should pull him from the brink; 
And when he sported in the fragrant lawns, 
Goat-footed Satyrs and up-staring Fauns 

Would steal him thence. Ere half this tale was done, 
"Ay me," Leander cried, “th' enamour'd sun, 

That now should shine on Thetis' glassy bower, 
Descends upon my radiant Hero's tower: 

O, that these tardy arms of mine were wings!" 


And, as he spake, upon the waves he springs. 
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Neptune was angry that he gave no ear, 
And in his heart revenging malice bare: 
He flung at him his mace; but, as it went, 
He call'd it in, for love made him repent: 
The mace, returning back, his own hand hit, 
As meaning to be veng'd for darting it. 
When this fresh-bleeding wound Leander view'd, 
His colour went and came, as if he ru'd 
The grief which Neptune felt: in gentle breasts 
Relenting thoughts, remorse, and pity rests; 
And who have hard hearts and obdurate minds, 
But vicious, hare-brain'd, and illiterate hinds? 
The god, seeing him with pity to be mov'd, 
Thereon concluded that he was belov'd; 
(Love is too full of faith, too credulous, 
With folly and false hope deluding us;) 
Wherefore, Leander's fancy to surprise, 
To the rich ocean for gifts he flies; 
'Tis wisdom to give much; a gilt prevails 
When deep-persuading oratory fails. 

By this, Leander, being near the land, 
Cast down his weary feet, and felt the sand. 
Breathless albeit he were, he rested not 
Till to the solitary tower he got; 
And knock'd, and call'd: at which celestial noise 


The longing heart of Hero much more joys, 
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Than nymphs and shepherds when the timbrel rings, 
Or crooked dolphin when the sailor sings. 

She stay'd not for her robes, but straight arose, 
And, drunk with gladness, to the door she goes; 
Where seeing a naked man, she screech'd for fear, 
(Such sights as this to tender maids are rare,) 

And ran into the dark herself to hide 

(Rich jewels in the dark are soonest spied). 

Unto her was he led, or rather drawn 

By those white limbs which sparkled through the lawn. 
The nearer that he came, the more she fled, 

And, seeking refuge, slipt into her bed; 

Whereon Leander sitting, thus began, 

Through numbing cold, all feeble, faint, and wan. 
"If not for love, yet, love, for pity-sake, 

Me in thy bed and maiden bosom take; 

At least vouchsafe these arms some little room, 
Who, hoping to embrace thee, cheerly swoom: 
This head was beat with many a churlish billow, 
And therefore let it rest upon thy pillow." 
Herewith affrighted, Hero shrunk away, 

And in her lukewarm place Leander lay; 

Whose lively heat, like fire from heaven fet, 
Would animate gross clay, and higher set 

The drooping thoughts of base-declining souls, 


Than dreary-Mars-carousing nectar bowls. 
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His hands he cast upon her like a snare: 

She, overcome with shame and sallow fear, 
Like chaste Diana when Actaeon spied her, 
Being suddenly betray'd, div'd down to hide her; 
And, as her silver body downward went, 
With both her hands she made the bed a tent, 
And in her own mind thought herself secure, 
O'ercast with dim and darksome coverture. 
And now she lets him whisper in her ear, 
Flatter, entreat, promise, protest, and swear: 
Yet ever, as he greedily assay'd 

To touch those dainties, she the harpy play'd, 
And every limb did, as a soldier stout, 
Defend the fort, and keep the foeman out; 

For though the rising ivory mount he scal'd, 
Which is with azure circling lines empal'd. 
Much like a globe (a globe may I term this, 
By which Love sails to regions full of bliss,) 
Yet there with Sisyphus he toil'd in vain, 

Till gentle parley did the truce obtain. 

Even as a bird, which in our hands we wring, 
Forth plungeth, and oft flutters with her wing, 
She trembling strove: this strife of hers, like that 
Which made the world, another world begat 
Of unknown joy. Treason was in her thought, 


And cunningly to yield herself she sought. 
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Seeming not won, yet won she was at length: 

In such wars women use but half their strength. 

Leander now, like Theban Hercules, 

Enter'd the orchard of th' Hesperides; 

Whose fruit none rightly can describe, but he 

That pulls or shakes it from the golden tree. 

Wherein Leander, on her quivering breast, 

Breathless spoke something, and sigh'd out the rest; 

Which so prevail'd, as he, with small ado, 

Enclos'd her in his arms, and kiss'd her too: 

And every kiss to her was as a charm, 

And to Leander as a fresh alarm: 

So that the truce was broke, and she, alas, 

Poor silly maiden, at his mercy was. 

Love is not full of pity, as men say, 

But deaf and cruel where he means to prey. 
And now she wish'd this night were never done, 

And sigh'd to think upon th' approaching sun; 

For much it griev'd her that the bright day-light 

Should know the pleasure of this blessed night, 

And them, like Mars and Erycine, display 

Both in each other's arms chain'd as they lay. 

Again, she knew not how to frame her look, 

Or speak to him, who in a moment took 

That which so long, so charily she kept; 

And fain by stealth away she would have crept, 
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And to some corner secretly have gone, 
Leaving Leander in the bed alone. 

But as her naked feet were whipping out, 

He on the sudden cling'd her so about, 

That, mermaid-like, unto the floor she slid; 
One half appear'd the other half was hid. 

Thus near the bed she blushing stood upright, 
And from her countenance behold ye might 

A kind of twilight break, which through the air, 
As from an orient cloud, glimps'd here and there; 
And round about the chamber this false morn 
Brought forth the day before the day was born. 
So Hero's ruddy cheek Hero betray'd, 

And her all naked to his sight display'd: 
Whence his admiring eyes more pleasure took 
Than Dis, on heaps of gold fixing his look. 

By this, Apollo's golden harp began 

To sound forth music to the ocean; 

Which watchful Hesperus no sooner heard, 
But he the bright Day-bearing car prepar'd, 
And ran before, as harbinger of light, 

And with his flaring beams mock'd ugly Night 
Till she, o'ercome with anguish, shame, and rage, 


Dang'd down to hell her loathsome carriage. 
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Love Poems by George Chapman (1559 — 1634) 
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The Shadow of Night 


Fall, Hercules, from heaven, in tempests hurl'd, 
And cleanse this beastly stable of the world; 
Or bend thy brazen bow against the Sun, 

As in Tartessus, when thou hadst begun 

Thy task of oxen: heat in more extremes 


Than thou wouldst suffer, with his envious beams. 


Now make him leave the world to Night and dreams. 


Never were virtue's labours so envied 

As in this light: shoot, shoot, and stoop his pride. 
Suffer no more his lustful rays to get 

The Earth with issue: let him still be set 

In Somnus' thickets: bound about the brows, 


With pitchy vapours, and with ebon boughs. 


Rich taper'd sanctuary of the blest, 

Palace of Ruth, made all of tears, and rest, 

To thy black shades and desolation 

I consecrate my life; and living moan, 

Where furies shall for ever fighting be, 

And adders hiss the world for hating me; 

Foxes shall bark, and night ravens belch in groans, 
And owls shall hello my confusions 

There will I furnish up my funeral bed, 


Strew'd with the bones and relics of the dead. 
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Atlas shall let th' Olympic burthen fall, 

To cover my untombed face withal. 

And when as well, the matter of our kind, 
As the material substance of the mind, 

Shall cease their revolutions, in abode 

Of such impure and ugly period, 

As the old essence, and insensitive prime: 
Then shall the ruins of the fourfold time, 
Turn'd to that lump (as rapting torrents rise), 


For ever murmur forth my miseries. 


Opinion 


There is no truth of any good 

To be discerned on earth; and, by conversion, 
Nought therefore simply bad; but as the stuff 
Prepared for Arras pictures, is no picture 

Till it be formed, and man hath cast the beams 
Of his imaginous fancy thorough it, 

In forming ancient kings and conquerors 

As he conceives they looked and were attired, 
Though they were nothing so: so all things here 
Have all their price set down from men's conceits, 
Which make all terms and actions good or bad, 


And are but pliant and well-coloured threads 
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Put into feigned images of truth. 


Her Coming 


See where she issues in her beauty's pomp, 

As Flora to salute the morning sun; 

Who when she shakes her tresses in the air, 
Rains on the earth dissolved pearl in showers, 
Which with his beams the sun exhales to heaven: 
She holds the spring and summer in her arms, 
And every planet puts on his freshest robes, 

To dance attendance on her princely steps, 


Springing and fading as she comes and goes. 


Courage 


Give me a spirit that on this life's rough sea 
Loves to have his sails filled with a lusty wind 
Even till his sail yards tremble, his masts crack, 


And his rapt ship runs on her side so low 


That she drinks water, and her keel ploughs air; 
There is no danger to a man that knows 


What life and death is — there is no law 
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Exceeds his knowledge: neither is it lawful 


That he should stoop to any other law. 


Bridal Song 


O Come, soft rest of cares! come, Night! 
Come, naked Virtue's only tire, 
The reaped harvest of the light 
Bound up in sheaves of sacred fire. 
Love calls to war: 
Sighs his alarms, 
Lips his swords are, 


The field his arms. 


Come, Night, and lay thy velvet hand 
On glorious Day's outfacing face; 
And all thy crowned flames command 
For torches to our nuptial grace. 
Love calls to war: 
Sighs his alarms, 
Lips his swords are, 


The field his arms. 


Hero and Leander (Third to Sixth Sestiads) 
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(The Remaining four Sestiads to this poem are by George Chapman and 


were written after Christopher Marlowe’s untimely death in 1593) 


The Third Sestiad 


The Argument of the Third Sestiad 


Leander to the envious light 

Resigns his night-sports with the night, 
And swims the Hellespont again. 
Thesme, the deity sovereign 

Of customs and religious rites, 
Appears, reproving his delights, 

Since nuptial honours he neglected; 
Which straight he vows shall be effected. 
Fair Hero, left devirginate, 

Weighs, and with fury wails her state: 
But with her love and woman's wit 


She argues and approveth it. 


New light gives new directions, fortunes new 

To fashion our endeavours that ensue. 

More harsh, at least more hard, more grave and high 
Our subject runs, and our stern Muse must fly. 


Love's edge is taken off, and that light flame, 
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Those thoughts, joys, longings, that before became 
High unexperienc'd blood, and maids' sharp plights, 
Must now grow staid, and censure the delights, 
That, being enjoy'd, ask judgment; now we praise, 
As having parted: evenings crown the days. 

And now, ye wanton Loves, and young Desires, 
Pied Vanity, the mint of strange attires, 

Ye lisping Flatteries, and obsequious Glances, 
Relentful Musics, and attractive Dances, 

And you detested Charms constraining love! 

Shun love's stoln sports by that these lovers prove. 
By this, the sovereign of heaven's golden fires, 
And young Leander, lord of his desires, 

Together from their lover's arms arose: 

Leander into Hellespontus throws 

His Hero-handled body, whose delight 

Made him disdain each other epithite. 

And so amidst th' enamour'd waves he swims, 
The god of gold of purpose gilt his limbs, 

That, this word ‘gilt’ including double sense, 

The double guilt of his incontinence 

Might be express'd, that had no stay t employ 

The treasure which the love-god let him joy 

In his dear Hero, with such sacred thrift 

As had beseem'd so sanctified a gift; 


But, like a greedy vulgar prodigal, 
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Would on the stock dispend, and rudely fall, 

Before his time, to that unblessed blessing 

Which, for lust's plague, doth perish with possessing: 
Joy graven in sense, like snow in water, wasts; 
Without preserve of virtue, nothing lasts. 

What man is he, that with a wealthy eye 

Enjoys a beauty richer than the sky, 

Through whose white skin, softer than soundest sleep, 
With damask eyes the ruby blood doth peep, 

And runs in branches through her azure veins, 
Whose mixture and first fire his love attains; 

Whose both hands limit both love's deities, 

And sweeten human thoughts like paradise; 

Whose disposition silken and is kind, 

Directed with an earth-exempted mind;-- 

Who thinks not heaven with such a love is given? 
And who, like earth, would spend that dower of heaven, 
With rank desire to joy it all at first? 

What simply kills our hunger, quencheth thirst, 
Clothes but our nakedness, and makes us live, 

Praise doth not any of her favours give: 

But what doth plentifully minister 

Beauteous apparel and delicious cheer, 

So order'd that it still excites desire, 

And still gives pleasure freeness to aspire, 


The palm of Bounty ever moist preserving; 
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To Love's sweet life this is the courtly carving. 
Thus Time and all-states-ordering Ceremony 
Had banish'd all offence: Time's golden thigh 
Upholds the flowery body of the earth 

In sacred harmony, and every birth 

Of men and actions makes legitimate; 

Being us'd aright, the use of time is fate. 

Yet did the gentle flood transfer once more 
This prize of love home to his father's shore, 
Where he unlades himself of that false wealth 
That makes few rich,--treasures compos'd by stealth; 
And to his sister, kind Hermione, 

(Who on the shore kneel'd, praying to the sea 
For his return,) he all love's goods did show, 

In Hero seis'd for him, in him for Hero. 

His most kind sister all his secrets knew, 

And to her, singing, like a shower, he flew, 
Sprinkling the earth, that to their tombs took in 
Streams dead for love, to leave his ivory skin, 
Which yet a snowy foam did leave above, 

As soul to the dead water that did love; 

And from thence did the first white roses spring 
(For love is sweet and fair in every thing), 

And all the sweeten'd shore, as he did go, 

Was crown'd with odorous roses, white as snow. 


Love-blest Leander was with love so fill'd, 
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That love to all that touch'd him he instill'd; 
And as the colours of all things we see, 

To our sight's powers communicated be, 

So to all objects that in compass came 

Of any sense he had, his senses' flame 

Flow'd from his parts with force so virtual, 

It fir'd with sense things mere insensual. 
Now, with warm baths and odours comforted, 
When he lay down, he kindly kiss'd his bed, 
As consecrating it to Hero's right, 

And vow'd thererafter, that whatever sight 
Put him in mind of Hero or her bliss, 

Should be her altar to prefer a kiss. 

Then laid he forth his late-enriched arms, 

In whose white circle Love writ all his charms, 
And made his characters sweet Hero's limbs, 
When on his breast's warm sea she sideling swims; 
And as those arms, held up in circle, met, 

He said, "See, sister, Hero's carquenet! 
Which she had rather wear about her neck, 
Than all the jewels that do Juno deck." 

But, as he shook with passionate desire 

To put in flame his other secret fire, 

A music so divine did pierce his ear, 

As never yet his ravish'd sense did hear; 


When suddenly a light of twenty hues 
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Brake through the roof, and, like the rainbow, views 
Amaz'd Leander: in whose beams came down 
The goddess Ceremony, with a crown 

Of all the stars; and Heaven with her descended: 
Her flaming hair to her bright feet extended, 

By which hung all the bench of deities; 

And in a chain, compact of ears and eyes, 

She led Religion: all her body was 

Clear and transparent as the purest glass, 

For she was all presented to the sense: 
Devotion, Order, State, and Reverence, 

Her shadows were; Society, Memory; 

All which her sight made live, her absence die. 
A rich disparent pentacle she wears, 

Drawn full of circles and strange characters. 
Her face was changeable to every eye; 

One way look'd ill, another graciously; 

Which while men view'd, they cheerful were and holy, 
But looking off, vicious and melancholy. 

The snaky paths to each observed law 

Did Policy in her broad bosom draw. 

One hand a mathematic crystal sways, 

Which, gathering in one line a thousand rays 
From her bright eyes, Confusion burns to death, 
And all estates of men distinguisheth: 


By it Morality and Comeliness 
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Themselves in all their sightly figures dress. 

Her other hand a laurel rod applies, 

To beat back Barbarism and Avarice, 

That follow'd, eating earth and excrement 

And human limbs; and would make proud ascent 

To seats of gods, were Ceremony slain. 

The Hours and Graces bore her glorious train; 

And all the sweets of our society 

Were spher'd and treasur'd in her bounteous eye. 

Thus she appear'd, and sharply did reprove 

Leander's bluntness in his violent love; 

Told him how poor was substance without rites, 

Like bills unsign'd; desires without delights; 

Like meats unseason'd; like rank corn that grows 

On cottages, that none or reaps or sows; 

Not being with civil forms confirm'd and bounded, 

For human dignities and comforts founded; 

But loose and secret all their glories hide; 

Fear fills the chamber, Darkness decks the bride. 
She vanish'd, leaving pierc'd Leander's heart 

With sense of his unceremonious part, 

In which, with plain neglect of nuptial rites, 

He close and flatly fell to his delights: 

And instantly he vow'd to celebrate 

All rites pertaining to his married state. 


So up he gets, and to his father goes, 
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To whose glad ears he doth his vows disclose. 
The nuptials are resolv'd with utmost power; 
And he at night would swim to Hero's tower, 
From whence he meant to Sestos' forked bay 
To bring her covertly, where ships must stay, 
Sent by his father, throughly rigg'd and mann'd, 
To waft her safely to Abydos' strand. 

There leave we him; and with fresh wing pursue 
Astonish'd Hero, whose most wished view 

I thus long have forborne, because I left her 

So out of countenance, and her spirits bereft her: 
To look of one abashed is impudence, 

When of slight faults he hath too deep a sense. 
Her blushing het her chamber: she look'd out, 
And all the air she purpled round about; 

And after it a foul black day befell, 

Which ever since a red morn doth foretell, 

And still renews our woes for Hero's woe; 

And foul it prov'd, because it figur'd so 

The next night's horror; which prepare to hear; 
I fail, if it profane your daintiest ear. 

Then, ho, most strangely-intellectual fire, 

That, proper to my soul, hast power t'inspire 
Her burning faculties, and with the wings 

Of thy unsphered flame visit'st the springs 


Of spirits immortal! Now (as swift as Time 
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Doth follow Motion) find th' eternal clime 

Of his free soul, whose living subject stood 
Up to the chin in the Pierian flood, 

And drunk to me half this Musaean story, 
Inscribing it to deathless memory: 

Confer with it, and make my pledge as deep, 
That neither's draught be consecrate to sleep; 
Tell it how much his late desires I tender 

(If yet it know not), and to light surrender 
My soul's dark offspring, willing it should die 
To loves, to passions, and society. 

Sweet Hero, left upon her bed alone, 

Her maidenhead, her vows, Leander gone, 
And nothing with her but a violent crew 

Of new-come thoughts, that yet she never knew, 
Even to herself a stranger, was much like 

Th’ Iberian city that War's hand did strike 

By English force in princely Essex’ guide, 
When Peace assur'd her towers had fortified, 
And golden-finger'd India had bestow'd 

Such wealth on her, that strength and empire flow'd 
Into her turrets, and her virgin waist 

The wealthy girdle of the sea embrac'd; 

Till our Leander, that made Mars his Cupid, 
For soft love suits with iron thunders chid; 


Swum to her town, dissolv'd her virgin zone; 
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Led in his power, and made Confusion 

Run through her streets amaz'd, that she suppos'd 
She had not been in her own walls enclosed, 

But rapt by wonder to some foreign state, 

Seeing all her issue so disconsolate, 

And all her peaceful mansions possess'd 

With war's just spoil, and many a foreign guest 
From every corner driving an enjoyer, 

Supplying it with power of a destroyer. 

So far'd fair Hero in th' expugned fort 

Of her chaste bosom; and of every sort 

Strange thoughts possess'd her, ransacking her breast 
For that that was not there, her wonted rest. 

She was a mother straight, and bore with pain 
Thoughts that spake straight, and wish'd their mother slain; 
She hates their lives, and they their own and hers: 
Such strife still grows where sin the race prefers: 
Love is a golden bubble, full of dreams, 

That waking breaks, and fills us with extremes. 
She mus'd how she could look upon her sire, 

And not show that without, that was intire; 

For as a glass is an inanimate eye, 

And outward forms embraceth inwardly, 

So is the eye an animate glass, that shows 

In forms without us; and as Phoebus throws 


His beams abroad, though he in clouds be clos'd, 
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Still glancing by them till he find oppos'd 

A loose and rorid vapour that is fit 

T' event his searching beams, and useth it 

To form a tender twenty-colour'd eye, 

Cast in a circle round about the sky; 

So when our fiery soul, our body's star, 

(That ever is in motion circular,) 

Conceives a form, in seeking to display it 
Through all our cloudy parts, it doth convey it 
Forth at the eye, as the most pregnant place, 

And that reflects it round about the face. 

And this event, uncourtly Hero thought, 

Her inward guilt would in her looks have wrought; 
For yet the world's stale cunning she resisted, 

To bear foul thoughts, yet forge what looks she listed, 
And held it for a very silly sleight, 

To make a perfect metal counterfeit. 

Glad to disclaim herself, proud of an art 

That makes the face a pandar to the heart. 

Those be the painted moons, whose lights profane 
Beauty's true heaven, at full still in their wane; 
Those be the lapwing faces that still cry, 

"Here 'tis!" when that they vow is nothing nigh: 
Base fools! when every moorish fool can teach 
That which men think the height of human reach. 


But custom, that the apoplexy is 
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Of bed-rid nature and lives led amiss, 

And takes away all feeling of offence, 

Yet braz'd not Hero's brow with impudence; 
And this she thought most hard to bring to pass, 
To seem in countenance other than she was, 

As if she had two souls, one for the face, 

One for the heart, and that they shifted place 
As either list to utter or conceal 

What they conceiv'd, or as one soul did deal 
With both affairs at once, keeps and ejects 
Both at an instant contrary effects; 

Retention and ejection in her powers 

Being acts alike; for this one vice of ours, 

That forms the thought, and sways the countenance, 
Rules both our motion and our utterance. 

These and more grave conceits toil'd Hero's spirits; 
For, though the light of her discoursive wits 
Perhaps might find some little hole to pass 
Through all these worldly cinctures, yet, alas! 
There was a heavenly flame encompass'd her,-- 
Her goddess, in whose fane she did prefer 

Her virgin vows, from whose impulsive sight 
She knew the black shield of the darkest night 
Could not defend her, nor wit's subtlest art: 
This was the point pierc'd Hero to the heart; 
Who, heavy to the death, with a deep sigh, 
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And hand that languish'd, took a robe was nigh, 
Exceeding large, and of black cypress made, 

In which she sate, hid from the day in shade, 
Even over head and face, down to her feet; 

Her left hand made it at her bosom meet, 

Her right hand lean'd on her heart-bowing knee, 
Wrapp'd in unshapeful folds, ‘twas death to see; 
Her knee stay'd that, and that her falling face; 
Each limb help'd other to put on disgrace: 

No form was seen, where form held all her sight; 
But, like an embryon that saw never light, 

Or like a scorched statue made a coal 

With three-wing'd lightning, or a wretched soul 
Muffled with endless darkness, she did sit: 

The night had never such a heavy spirit. 

Yet might a penetrating eye well see 

How fast her clear tears melted on her knee 
Through her black veil, and turn'd as black as it, 
Mourning to be her tears. Then wrought her wit 
With her broke vow, her goddess' wrath, her fame,-- 
All tools that enginous despair could frame: 
Which made her strew the floor with her torn hair, 
And spread her mantle piece-meal in the air. 

Like Jove's son's club, strong passion struck her down 
And with a piteous shriek enforc'd her swoun: 


Her shriek made with another shriek ascend 
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The frighted matron that on her did tend; 

And as with her own cry her sense was slain, 

So with the other it was call'd again. 

She rose, and to her bed made forced way, 

And laid her down even where Leander lay; 
And all this while the red sea of her blood 

Ebb'd with Leander: but now turn'd the flood, 
And all her fleet of spirits came swelling in, 
With child of sail, and did hot fight begin 

With those severe conceits she too much mark'd: 
And here Leander's beauties were embark'd. 

He came in swimming, painted all with joys, 
Such as might sweeten hell: his thought destroys 
All her destroying thoughts; she thought she felt 
His heart in hers, with her contentions melt, 

And chide her soul that it could so much err, 

To check the true joys he deserv'd in her. 

Her fresh heat-blood cast figures in her eyes, 
And she suppos'd she saw in Neptune's skies 
How her star wander'd, wash'd in smarting brine, 
For her love's sake, that with immortal wine 
Should be embath'd, and swim in more heart's-ease 
Than there was water in the Sestian seas. 

Then said her Cupid-prompted spirit: "Shall I 
Sing moans to such delightsome harmony? 


Shall slick-tongu'd Fame, patch'd up with voices rude, 
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The drunken bastard of the multitude, 

(Begot when father Judgment is away, 

And, gossip-like, says because others say, 

Takes news as if it were too hot to eat, 

And spits it slavering forth for dog-fees meat,) 
Make me, for forging a fantastic vow, 

Presume to bear what makes grave matrons bow? 
Good vows are never broken with good deeds, 
For then good deeds were bad: vows are but seeds, 
And good deeds fruits; even those good deeds that grow 
From other stocks than from th' observed vow. 
That is a good deed that prevents a bad; 

Had I not yielded, slain myself I had. 

Hero Leander is, Leander Hero; 

Such virtue love hath to make one of two. 

If, then, Leander did my maidenhead git, 
Leander being myself, I still retain it: 

We break chaste vows when we live loosely ever, 
But bound as we are, we live loosely never: 

Two constant lovers being join'd in one, 

Yielding to one another, yield to none. 

We know not how to vow till love unblind us, 
And vows made ignorantly nerver bind us. 

Too true it is, that, when 'tis gone, men hate 

The joys as vain they took in love's estate: 


But that's since they have lost the heavenly light 
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Should show them way to judge of all things right. 
When life is gone, death must implant his terror: 
As death is foe to life, so love to error. 

Before we love, how range we through this sphere, 
Searching the sundry fancies hunted here! 

Now with desire of wealth transported quite 
Beyond our free humanity's delight; 

Now with ambition climbing falling towers, 
Whose hope to scale, our fear to fall devours; 
Now rapt with pastimes, pomp, all joys impure: 

In things without us no delight is sure. 

But love, with all joys crown'd, within doth sit: 

O goddess, pity love, and pardon it!" 

Thus spake she weeping: but her goddess' ear 
Burn'd with too stern a heat, and would not hear. 
Ay me! hath heaven's strait fingers no more graces 
For such as Hero than for homeliest faces? 

Yet she hop'd well, and in her sweet conceit 
Weighing her arguments, she thought them weight, 
And that the logic of Leander's beauty, 

And them together, would bring proofs of duty; 
And if her soul, that was a skillful glance 

Of heaven's great essence, found such imperance 
In her love's beauties, she had confidence 

Jove lov'd him too, and pardon'd her offence: 


Beauty in heaven and earth this grace doth win, 
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It supples rigour, and it lessens sin. 

Thus, her sharp wit, her love, her secrecy, 
Trooping together, made her wonder why 

She should not leave her bed, and to the temple; 
Her health said she must live; her sex, dissemble. 
She view'd Leander's place, and wish'd he were 
Turn'd to his place, so his place were Leander. 
"Ay me," said she, "that love's sweet life and sense 
Should do it harm! my love had not gone hence, 
Had he been like his place: O blessed place, 
Image of constancy! Thus my love's grace 
Parts nowhere, but it leaves something behind 
Worth observation: he renowns his kind: 

His motion is, like heaven's, orbicular, 

For where he once is, he is ever there. 

This place was mine; Leander, now 'tis thine, 
Thou being myself, then it is double mine, 
Mine, and Leander's mine, Leander's mine. 

O, see what wealth it yields me, nay, yields him! 
For I am in it, he for me doth swim. 

Rich, fruitful love, that, doubling self estates, 
Elixir-like contracts, though separates! 

Dear place, I kiss thee, and do welcome thee, 


As from Leander ever sent to me." 


The Fourth Sestiad 
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The Argument of the Fourth Sestiad 


Hero, in sacred habit deckt, 

Doth private sacrifice effect. 

Her scarf's description, wrought by Fate; 
Ostents that threaten her estate; 

The strange, yet physical, events, 
Leander's counterfeit presents. 

In thunder Cyprides descends, 
Presaging both the lovers' ends: 
Ecte, the goddess of remorse, 

With vocal and articulate force 
Inspires Leucote, Venus' swan, 

T' excuse the beauteous Sestian. 
Venus, to wreak her rites' abuses, 
Creates the monster Eronusis, 
Inflaming Hero's sacrifice 

With lightning darted from her eyes; 
And thereof springs the painted beast 


That ever since taints every breast. 


Now from Leander's place she rose, and found 
Her hair and rent robe scatter'd on the ground; 
Which taking up, she every piece did lay 


Upon an altar, where in youth of day 
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She us'd t' exhibit private sacrifice: 

Those would she offer to the deities 

Of her fair goddess and her powerful son, 

As relics of her late-felt passion; 

And in that holy sort she vow'd to end them, 

In hope her violent fancies, that did rend them, 
Would as quite fade in her love's holy fire, 

As they should in the flames she meant t' inspire. 
Then she put on all her religious weeds, 

That deck'd her in her secret sacred deeds; 

A crown of icicles, that sun nor fire 

Could ever melt, and figur'd chaste desire; 

A golden star shin'd in her naked breast, 

In honour of the queen-light of the east. 

In her right hand she held a silver wand, 

On whose bright top Peristera did stand, 

Who was a nymph, but now transform'd a dove, 
And in her life was dear in Venus' love; 

And for her sake she ever since that time 
Choos'd doves to draw her coach through heaven's blue clime. 
Her plenteous hair in curled billows swims 

On her bright shoulder: her harmonious limbs 
Sustain'd no more but a most subtile veil, 

That hung on them, as it durst not assail 

Their different concord; for the weakest air 


Could raise it swelling from her beauties fair; 
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Nor did it cover, but adumbrate only 

Her most heart-piercing parts, that a blest eye 
Might see, as it did shadow, fearfully, 

All that all-love-deserving paradise: 


It was as blue as the most freezing skies; 


Near the sea's hue, for thence her goddess came: 


On it a scarf she wore of wondrous frame; 

In midst whereof she wrought a virgin's face, 
From whose each cheek a fiery blush did chase 
Two crimson flames, that did two ways extend, 
Spreading the ample scarf to either end; 

Which figur'd the division of her mind, 

Whiles yet she rested bashfully inclined, 

And stood not resolute to wed Leander; 

This serv'd her white neck for a purple sphere, 


And cast itself at full breadth down her back: 


There, since the first breath that begun the wrack 


Of her free quiet from Leander's lips, 

She wrought a sea, in one flame, full of ships; 
But that one ship where all her wealth did pass, 
Like simple merchants' goods, Leander was; 
For in that sea she naked figur'd him; 

Her diving needle taught him how to swim, 
And to each thread did such resemblance give, 
For joy to be so like him it did live: 


Things senseless live by art, and rational die 
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By rude contempt of art and industry. 
Scarce could she work, but, in her strength of thought, 
She fear'd she prick'd Leander as she wrought, 
And oft would shriek so, that her guardian, frighted, 
Would staring haste, as with some mischief cited: 
They double life that dead things’ grief sustain; 
They kill that feel not their friends’ living pain. 
Sometimes she fear'd he sought her infamy; 
And then, as she was working of his eye, 
She thought to prick it out to quench her ill; 
But, as she prick'd, it grew more perfect still: 
Trifling attempts no serious acts advance; 
The fire of love is blown by dalliance. 
In working his fair neck she did so grace it, 
She still was working her own arms t' embrace it. 
That, and his shoulders, and his hands were seen 
Above the stream; and with a pure sea-green 
She did so quaintly shadow every limb, 
All might be seen beneath the waves to swim. 

In this conceited scarf she wrought beside 
A moon in change, and shooting stars did glide 
In number after her with bloody beams; 
Which figur'd her affects in their extremes, 
Pursuing nature in her Cynthian body, 
And did her thoughts running on change imply; 


For maids take more delight, when they prepare, 
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And think of wives' states, than when wives they are. 
Beneath all these she wrought a fisherman, 
Drawing his nets from forth the ocean; 

Who drew so hard, ye might discover well 

The toughen'd sinews in his neck did swell: 
His inward strains drave out his blood-shot eyes 
And springs of sweat did in his forehead rise; 
Yet was of naught but of a serpent sped, 

That in his bosom flew and stung him dead: 
And this by Fate into her mind was sent, 

Not wrought by mere instinct of her intent. 

At the scarf's other end her hand did frame, 
Near the fork'd point of the divided flame, 

A country virgin keeping of a vine, 

Who did of hollow bulrushes combine 

Snares for the stubble-loving grasshopper, 
And by her lay her scrip that nourish'd her. 
Within a myrtle shade she sate and sung; 

And tufts of waving reeds about her sprung 
Where lurk'd two foxes, that, while she applied 
Her trifling snares, their thieveries did divide, 
One to the vine, another to her scrip, 

That she did negligently overslip; 

By which her fruitful vine and wholesome fare 
She suffer'd spoil'd, to make a childish snare. 


These ominous fancies did her soul express, 
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And every finger made a prophetess, 
To show what death was hid in love's disguise, 
And make her judgment conquer Destinies. 
O, what sweet forms fair ladies' souls do shroud, 
Were they made seen and forced through their blood; 
If through their beauties, like rich work through lawn, 
They would set forth their minds with virtues drawn, 
In letting graces from their fingers fly, 
To still their eyas thoughts with industry: 
That their plied wits in number'd silks might sing 
Passion's huge conquest, and their needles leading 
Affection prisoner through their own-built cities, 
Pinion'd with stories and Arachnean ditties. 

Proceed we now with Hero's sacrifice: 
She odours burn'd, and from their smoke did rise 
Unsavoury fumes, that air with plagues inspir'd; 
And then the consecrated sticks she fir'd, 
On whose pale frame an angry spirit flew, 
And beat it down still as it upward grew; 
The virgin tapers that on th' altar stood, 
When she inflam'd them, burn'd as red as blood: 
All sad ostents of that too near success, 
That made such moving beauties motionless. 
Then Hero wept; but her affrighted eyes 
She quickly wrested from the sacrifice, 


Shut them, and inwards for Leander look'd. 
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Search'd her soft bosom, and from thence she pluck'd 
His lovely picture: which when she had view'd, 
Her beauties were with all love's joys renew'd; 
The odours sweeten'd, and the fires burn'd clear, 
Leander's form left no ill object there: 

Such was his beauty, that the force of light, 
Whose knowledge teacheth wonders infinite, 
The strength of number and proportion, 

Nature had plac'd in it to make it known, 

Art was her daughter, and what human wits 

For study lost, entomb'd in drossy spirits. 

After this accident, (which for her glory 

Hero could not but make a history) 

Th' inhabitants of Sestos and Abydos 

Did every year, with feasts propitious, 

To fair Leander's picture sacrifice: 

And they were persons of special price 

That were allow’d it, as an ornament 

T' enrich their houses, for the continent 

Of the strange virtues all approv'd it held; 

For even the very look of it repell'd 

All blastings, witchcrafts, and the strifes of nature 
In those diseases that no herbs could cure: 

The wolfy sting of avarice it would pull, 

And make the rankest miser bountiful; 


It kill'd the fear of thunder and of death; 
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The discords that conceit engendereth 

"Twixt man and wife, it for the time would cease; 
The flames of love it quench'd, and would increase; 
Held in a prince's hand, it would put out 

The dreadful'st comet; it would ease all doubt 

Of threatened mischiefs; it would bring asleep 
Such as were mad; it would enforce to weep 

Most barbarous eyes; and many more effects 

This picture wrought, and sprung Leandrian sects; 
Of which was Hero first; for he whose form, 

Held in her hand, clear'd such a fatal storm, 

From hell she thought his person would defend her, 
Which night and Hellespont would quickly send her. 
With this confirm'd, she vow'd to banish quite 

All thought of any check to her delight; 

And, in contempt of silly bashfulness, 

She would the faith of her desires profess, 

Where her religion should be policy, 

To follow love with zeal her piety; 

Her chamber her cathedral-church should be, 

And her Leander her chief diety; 

For in her love these did the gods forego; 

And though her knowledge did not teach her so, 
Yet did it teach her this, that what her heart 

Did greatest hold in her self-greatest part, 

That she did make her god; and 'twas less naught 
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To leave gods in profession and in thought, 

Than in her love and life; for therein lies 

Most of her duties and their dignities; 

And, rail the brain-bald world at what it will, 
That's the grand atheism that reigns in it still. 

Yet singularity she would use no more, 

For she was singular too much before; 

But she would please the world with fair pretext; 
Love would not leave her conscience perplext: 
Great men that will have less do for them, still 
Must bear them out, though th’ acts be ne'er so ill; 
Meanness must pander be to Excellence; 
Pleasure atones Falsehood and Conscience: 
Dissembling was the worst, thought Hero then, 
And that was best, now she must live with men. 
O virtuous love, that taught her to do best 

When she did worst, and when she thought it least! 
Thus would she still proceed in works divine, 
And in her sacred state of priesthood shine, 
Handling the holy rites with hands as bold, 

As if therein she did Jove's thunder hold, 

And need not fear those menaces of error, 

Which she at others threw with greatest terror. 

O lovely Hero, nothing is thy sin, 

Weigh'd with those foul faults other priests are in! 


That having neither faiths, nor works, nor beauties, 
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T' engender any 'scuse for slubber'd duties, 
With as much countenance fill their holy chairs, 
And sweat denouncements 'gainst profane affairs, 
As if their lives were cut out by their places, 
And they the only fathers of the graces. 

Now, as with settled mind she did repair 
Her thoughts to sacrifice her ravish'd hair 
And her torn robe, which on the altar lay, 
And only for religion's fire did stay, 
She heard a thunder by the Cyclops beaten, 
In such a volley as the world did threaten, 
Given Venus as she parted th’ airy sphere, 
Descending now to chide with Hero here: 
When suddenly the goddess' waggoners, 
The swans and turtles that, in coupled pheres, 
Through all worlds' bosoms draw her influence, 
Lighted in Hero's window, and from thence 
To her fair shoulders flew the gentle doves,-- 
Graceful AEdone that sweet pleasure loves, 
And ruff-foot Chreste with the tufted crown; 
Both which did kiss her, though their goddess frown. 
The swans did in the solid flood, her glass, 
Proin their fair plumes; of which the fairest was 
Jove-lov'd Leucote, that pure brightness is; 
The other bounty-loving Dapsilis, 


All were in heaven, now they with Hero were: 
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But Venus' looks brought wrath, and urged fear. 
Her robe was scarlet; black her head's attire; 

And through her naked breast shin'd streams of fire, 
As when the rarified air is driven 

In flashing streams, and opes the darken'd heaven. 
In her white hand a wreath of yew she bore; 

And, breaking th' icy wreath sweet Hero wore, 
She forc'd about her brows her wreath of yew, 
And said, "Now, minion, to thy fate be true, 
Though not to me; endure what this portends: 
Begin where lightness will, in shame it ends. 
Love makes thee cunning; thou art current now, 
By being counterfeit: thy broken vow 

Deceit with her pied garters must rejoin, 

And with her stamp thou countenances must coin; 
Coyness, and pure deceits, for purities, 

And still a maid wilt seem in cozen'd eyes, 

And have an antic face to laugh within, 

While thy smooth looks make men digest thy sin, 
But since thy lips (least thought forsworn) forswore, 
Be never virgin's vow worth trusting more!" 

When Beauty's dearest did her goddess hear 
Breathe such rebukes 'gainst that she could not clear, 
Dumb sorrow spake aloud in tears and blood, 

That from her grief-burst veins, in piteous flood, 


From the sweet conduits of her favour fell. 
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The gentle turtles did with moans make swell 
Their shining gorges; the white black-ey'd swans 
Did sing as woful epicedians. 

As they would straightways die: when Pity's queen, 
The goddess Ecte, that had ever been 

Hid in a watery cloud near Hero's cries, 

Since the first instant of her broken eyes, 

Gave bright Leucote voice, and made her speak, 
To ease her anguish, whose swoln breast did break 
With anger at her goddess, that did touch 

Hero so near for that she us'd so much; 

And, thrusting her white neck at Venus, said: 
"Why may not amorous Hero seem a maid, 
Though she be none, as well as you suppress 

In modest cheeks your inward wantonness? 

How often have we drawn you from above, 

T' exchange with mortals rites for rites in love! 
Why in your priest, then, call you that offence, 
That shines in you, and is your influence?" 

With this, the Furies stopp'd Leucote's lips, 
Enjoin'd by Venus; who with rosy whips 

Beat the kind bird. Fierce lightning from her eyes 
Did set on fire fair Hero's sacrifice, 

Which was her torn robe and enforced hair; 

And the bright flame became a maid most fair 


For her aspect: her tresses were of wire, 
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Knit like a net, where hearts, set all on fire, 
Struggled in pants, and could not get releast; 
Her arms were all with golden pincers drest, 
And twenty-fashion'd knots, pulleys, and brakes, 
And all her body girt with painted snakes; 
Her down-parts in a scorpion's tail combin'd, 
Freckled with twenty colours; pied wings shin'd 
Out of her shoulders; cloth had never dye, 
Nor sweeter colours never viewed eye, 
In scorching Turkey, Cares, Tartary, 
Than shin'd about this spirit notorious; 
Nor was Arachne's web so glorious. 
Of lightning, and of shreds she was begot; 
More hold in base dissemblers is there not. 
Her name was Eronusis. Venus flew 
From Hero's sight, and at her chariot drew 
This wondrous creature to so steep a height, 
That all the world she might command with sleight 
Of her gay wings; and then she bade her haste,-- 
Since Hero had dissembled, and disgrac'd 
Her rites so much,--and every breast infect 
With her deceits: she made her architect 
Of all dissimulation; and since then 
Never was any trust in maids or men. 

O, it spited 


Fair Venus' heart to see her most delighted, 
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And one she choos'd, for temper of her mind, 
To be the only ruler of her kind, 

So soon to let her virgin race be ended! 

Not simply for the fault a whit offended, 

But that in strife for chasteness with the Moon, 
Spiteful Diana bade her show but one 

That was her servant vow'd, and liv'd a maid; 
And, now she thought to answer that upbraid, 
Hero had lost her answer: who knows not 
Venus would seem as far from any spot 

Of light demeanour, as the very skin 

'Twixt Cynthia's brows? sin is asham'd of sin. 
Up Venus flew, and scarce durst up for fear 

Of Phoebe's laughter, when she pass'd her sphere: 
And so most ugly-clouded was the light, 

That day was hid in day; night came ere night; 
And Venus could not through the thick air pierce, 
Till the day's king, god of undaunted verse, 
Because she was so plentiful a theme 

To such as wore his laurel anademe, 

Like to a fiery bullet made descent, 

And from her passage those fat vapours rent, 
That, being not thoroughly rarified to rain, 
Melted like pitch, as blue as any vein; 

And scalding tempests made the earth to shrink 
Under their fervour, and the world did think 
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In every drop a torturing spirit flew, 

It pierc'd so deeply, and it burn'd so blue. 
Betwixt all this and Hero, Hero held 

Leander's picture, as a Persian shield; 

And she was free from fear of worst success: 

The more ill threats us, we suspect the less: 

As we grow hapless, violence subtle grows, 


Dumb, deaf, and blind, and comes when no man knows. 


The Fifth Sestiad 


The Arument of the Fifth Sestiad 


Day doubles her accustomed date, 

As loath the Night, incens'd by Fate, 
Should wreck our lovers. Hero's plight; 
Longs for Leander and the night: 
Which ere her thirsty wish recovers, 
She sends for two betrothed lovers, 

And marries tham, that, with their crew, 
Their sports, and ceremonies due, 

She covertly might celebrate, 

With secret joy, her own estate. 

She makes a feast, at which appears 
The wild nymph Teras, that still bears 


An ivory lute, tells ominous tales, 
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And sings at solemn festivals. 


Now was bright Hero weary of the day, 
Thought an Olympiad in Leander's stay. 


Sol and the soft-foot Hours hung on his arms, 


And would not let him swim, forseeing his harms: 


That day Aurora double grace obtain'd, 

Of her love Phoebus; she his horses reign'd, 

Set on his golden knee, and, as she list, 

She pull'd him back; and, as she pull'd, she kiss'd, 
To have him turn to bed: he lov'd her more, 

To see the love Leander Hero bore: 

Examples profit much; ten times in one, 

In persons full of note, good deeds are done. 

Day was so long, men walking fell asleep; 


The heavy humours that their eyes did steep 


Made them fear mischiefs. The hard streets were beds 


For covetous churls and for ambitious heads, 
That, spite of Nature, would their business ply: 
All thought they had the falling epilepsy, 

Men grovell'd so upon the smother'd ground; 
And pity did the heart of Heaven confound. 
The Gods, the Graces, and the Muses came 
Down to the Destinies, to stay the frame 

Of the true lovers' deaths, and all world's tears: 


But Death before had stopp'd their cruel ears. 
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All the celestials parted mourning then, 

Pierc'd with our human miseries more than men: 
Ah, nothing doth the world with mischief fill, 
But want of feeling one another's ill! 

With their descent the day grew something fair, 
And cast a brighter robe upon the air. 

Hero, to shorten time with merriment, 

For young Alcmane and bright Mya sent, 

Two lovers that had long crav'd marriage-dues 
At Hero's hands: but she did still refuse; 

For lovely Mya was her consort vow'd 

In her maid state, and therefore not allow'd 

To amorous nuptials: yet fair Hero now 
Intended to dispense with her cold vow, 

Since hers was broken, and to marry her: 

The rites would pleasing matter minister 

To her conceits, and shorten tedious day. 

They came; sweet Music usher'd th' odorous way, 
And wanton Air in twenty sweet forms danc'd 
After her fingers; Beauty and Love advanc'd 
Their ensigns in the downless rosy faces 

Of youths and maids, led after by the Graces. 
For all these Hero made a friendly feast, 
Welcom'd them kindly, did much love protest, 
Winning their hearts with all the means she might, 


That, when her fault should chance t' abide the light, 
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Their loves might cover or extenuate it, 

And high in her worst fate make pity sit. 

She married them; and in the banquet came, 
Borne by the virgins. Hero striv'd to frame 

Her thoughts to mirth: ay me! but hard it is 

To imitate a false and forced bliss; 

Ill may a sad mind forge a merry face, 

Nor hath constrained laughter any grace. 

Then laid she wines on cares to make them sink: 
Who fears the threats of Fortune, let him drink. 
To these quick nuptials enter'd suddenly 
Admired Teras with the ebon thigh; 

A nymph that haunted the green Sestian groves, 
And would consort soft virgins in their loves, 
At gaysome triumphs and on solemn days, 
Singing prophetic elegies and lays, 

And fingering of a silver lute she tied 

With black and purple scarfs by her left side. 
Apollo gave it, and her skill withal, 

And she was term'd his dwarf, she was so small: 
Yet great in virtue, for his beams enclos'd 

His virtues in her; never was propos'd 

Riddle to her, or augury, strange or new, 

But she resolv'd it; never slight tale flew 

From her charm'd lips without important sense, 


Shown in some grave succeeding consequence. 
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This little sylvan, with her songs and tales, 

Gave such estate to feasts and nuptials, 

That though ofttimes she forewent tragedies, 

Yet for her strangeness still she pleas'd their eyes; 
And for her smallness they admir'd her so, 

They thought her perfect born, and could not grow. 
All eyes were on her. Hero did command 

An altar deck'd with sacred state should stand 

At the feast's upper end, close by the bride, 

On which the pretty nymph might sit espied. 
Then all were silent; every one so hears, 

As all their senses climb'd into their ears: 

And first this amorous tale, that fitted well 


Fair Hero and the nuptials, she did tell. 


The Tale of Teras 


Hymen, that now is god of nuptial rites, 

And crowns with honour Love and his delights, 
Of Athens was a youth, so sweet a face, 

That many thought him of the female race; 

Such quickening brightness did his clear eyes dart, 
Warm went their beams to his beholder's heart, 

In such pure leagues his beauties were combin'd, 
That there your nuptial contracts first were sign'd; 


For as proportion, white and crimson, meet 
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In beauty's mixture, all right clear and sweet, 
The eye responsible, the golden hair, 

And none is held, without the other, fair; 

All spring together, all together fade; 

Such intermix'd affections should invade 

Two perfect lovers; which being yet unseen, 
Their virtues and their comforts copied been 
In beauty's concord, subject to the eye; 

And that, in Hymen, pleas'd so matchlessly, 
That lovers were esteem'd in their full grace, 
Like form and colour mix'd in Hymen's face; 
And such sweet concord was thought worthy then 
Of torches, music, feasts, and greatest men: 

So Hymen look'd, that even the chastest mind 
He mov'd to join in joys of sacred kind; 

For only now his chin's first down consorted 
His head's rich fleece, in golden curls contorted; 
And as he was so lov'd, he lov'd so too: 

So should best beauties, bound by nuptials, do. 
Bright Eucharis, who was by all men said 

The noblest, fairest, and the richest maid 

Of all th' Athenian damsels, Hymen lov'd 
With such transmission, that his heart remov'd 
From his white breast to hers: but her estate, 
In passing his, was so interminate 


For wealth and honour, that his love durst feed 
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On naught but sight and hearing, nor could breed 
Hope of requital, the grand prize of love; 

Nor could he hear or see, but he must prove 
How his rare beauty's music would agree 

With maids in consort; therefore robbed he 

His chin of those same few first fruits it bore, 
And, clad in such attire as virgins wore, 

He kept them company; and might right well, 
For he did all but Eucharis excel 

In all the fair of beauty: yet he wanted 

Virtue to make his own desires implanted 

In his dear Eucharis; for women never 

Love beauty in their sex, but envy ever. 

His judgment yet, that durst not suit address, 
Nor, past due means, presume of due success, 
Reason gat Fortune in the end to speed 

To his best prayers: but strange it seem'd, indeed, 
That Fortune should a chaste affection bless: 
Preferment seldom graceth bashfulness. 

Nor grac'd it Hymen yet; but many a dart, 

And many an amorous thought, enthrill'd his heart, 
Ere he obtain'd her; and he sick became, 

Forc'd to abstain her sight; and then the flame 
Rag'd in his bosom. O, what grief did fill him! 
Sight made him sick, and want of sight did kill him. 


The virgins wonder'd where Diaetia stay'd, 
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For so did Hymen term himself, a maid. 

At length with sickly looks he greeted them: 

'Tis strange to see 'gainst what an extreme stream 
A lover strives; poor Hymen look'd so ill, 

That as in merit he increased still 

By suffering much, so he in grace decreas'd: 
Women are most won, when men merit least: 

If Merit look not well, Love bids stand by; 
Love's special lesson is to please the eye. 

And Hymen soon recovering all he lost, 
Deceiving still these maids, but himself most, 
His love and he with many virgin dames, 

Noble by birth, noble by beauty's flames, 
Leaving the town with songs and hallow'd lights, 
To do great Ceres Eleusina rites 

Of zealous sacrifice, were made a prey 

To barbarous rovers, that in ambush lay, 

And with rude hands enforc'd their shining spoil, 
Far from the darken'd city, tir'd with toil: 

And when the yellow issue of the sky 

Came trooping forth, jealous of cruelty 

To their bright fellows of this under-heaven, 
Into a double night they saw them driven,-- 

A horrid cave, the thieves' black mansion; 
Where, weary of the journey they had gone, 


Their last night's watch, and drunk with their sweet gains, 
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Dull Morpheus enter'd, laden with silken chains, 
Stronger than iron, and bound the swelling veins 
And tired senses of these lawless swains. 

But when the virgin lights thus dimly burn'd, 

O, what a hell was heaven in! how they mourn'd, 
And wrung their hands, and wound their gentle forms 
Into the shapes of sorrow! golden storms 

Fell from their eyes; as when the sun appears, 
And yet it rains, so show'd their eyes their tears: 
And, as when funeral dames watch a dead corse, 
Weeping about it, telling with remorse 

What pains he felt, how long in pain he lay, 
How little food he eat, what he would say, 

And then mix mournful tales of others' deaths, 
Smothering themselves in clouds of their own breaths; 
At length, one cheering other, call for wine; 

The golden bowl drinks tears out of their eyne, 
As they drink wine from it; and round it goes, 
Each helping other to relieve their woes; 

So cast these virgins’ beauties mutual rays, 

One lights another, face the face displays; 

Lips by reflection kiss'd, and hands hands shook, 
Even by the whiteness each of other took. 

But Hymen now us'd friendly Morpheus' aid, 
Slew every thief, and rescu'd every maid: 


And now did his enamour'd passion take 
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Heart from his hearty deed, whose worth did make 
His hope of bounteous Eucharis more strong; 

And now came Love with Proteus, who had long 
Juggled the little god with prayers and gifts, 

Ran through all shapes, and varied all his shifts, 

To win Love's stay with him, and make him love him; 
And when he saw no strength of sleight could move him 
To make him love or stay, he nimbly turn'd 

Into Love's self, he so extremely burn'd. 

And thus came Love, with Proteus and his power, 

T' encounter Eucharis: first, like the flower 

That Juno's milk did spring, the silver lily, 

He fell on Hymen's hand, who straight did spy 

The bounteous godhead, and with wondrous joy 
Offer'd it Eucharis. She, wondrous coy, 

Drew back her hand: the subtle flower did woo it, 
And, drawing it near, mix'd so you could not know it: 
As two clear tapers mix in one their light, 

So did the lily and the hand their white. 

She view'd it; and her view the form bestows 
Amongst her spirits: for, as colour flows 

From superficies of each thing we see, 

Even so with colours forms emitted be; 

And where Love's form is, Love is; Love is form: 

He enter'd at the eye; his sacred storm 


Rose from the hand, Love's sweetest instrument: 
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It stirr'd her blood's sea so, that high it went, 

And beat in bashful waves 'gainst the white shore 
Of her divided cheeks; it rag'd the more, 

Because the tide went 'gainst the haughty wind 
Of her estate and birth: and, as we find, 

In fainting ebbs, the flowery Zephyr hurls 

The green-hair'd Hellespont, broke in silver curls, 
'Gainst Hero's tower; but in his blast's retreat, 
The waves obeying him, they after beat, 

Leaving the chalky shore a great way pale, 

Then moist it freshly with another gale; 

So ebb'd and flow'd in Eucharis's face, 

Coyness and Love striv'd which had greatest grace; 
Virginity did fight on Coyness' side, 

Fear of her parents' frowns, and female pride 
Loathing the lower place, more than it loves 

The high contents desert and virtue moves. 

With Love fought Hymen's beauty and his valure, 
Which scarce could so much favour yet allure 

To come to strike, but fameless idle stood: 

Action is fiery valour's sovereign good. 

But Love, once enter'd, wish'd no greater aid 
Than he could find within; thought thought betray'd; 
The brib'd, but incorrupted, garrison 

Sung "Io Hymen"; there those songs begun, 


And Love was grown so rich with such a gain, 
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And wanton with the ease of his free reign, 
That he would turn into her roughest frowns 
To turn them out; and thus he Hymen crowns 
King of his thoughts, man's greatest empery: 
This was his first brave step to deity. 

Home to the mourning city they repair, 
With news as wholesome as the morning air, 
To the sad parents of each saved maid: 
But Hymen and his Eucharis had laid 
This plat, to make the flame of their delight 
Round as the moon at full, and full as bright. 
Because the parents of chaste Eucharis 
Exceeding Hymen's so, might cross their bliss; 
And as the world rewards deserts, that law 
Cannot assist with force; so when they saw 
Their daughter safe, take vantage of their own, 
Praise Hymen's valour much, nothing bestown; 
Hymen must leave the virgins in a grove 
Far off from Athens, and go first to prove, 
If to restore them all with fame and life, 
He should enjoy his dearest as his wife. 
This told to all the maids, the most agree: 
The riper sort, knowing what 'tis to be 
The first month of a news so far deriv'd, 
And that to hear and bear news brave folks liv'd, 


As being a carriage special hard to bear 
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Occurrents, these occurrents being so dear, 

They did with grace protest, they were content 

T' accost their friends with all their compliment, 
For Hymen's good; but to incur their harm, 

There he must pardon them. This wit went warm 
To Adolesche's brain, a nymph born high, 

Made all of voice and fire, that upwards fly: 

Her heart and all her forces' nether train 

Climb'd to her tongue, and thither fell her brain, 
Since it could go no higher; and it must go; 

All power she had, even her tongue, did so: 

In spirit and quickness she much joy did take, 
And lov'd her tongue, only for quickness’ sake; 
And she would haste and tell. The rest all stay: 
Hymen goes one, the nymph another way; 

And what became of her I'll tell at last: 

Yet take her visage now;--moist-lipp'd, long-fac'd, 
Thin like an iron wedge, so sharp and tart, 

As 'twere of purpose made to cleave Love's heart: 
Well were this lovely beauty rid of her. 

And Hymen did at Athens now prefer 

His welcome suit, which he with joy aspir'd: 

A hundred princely youths with him retir'd 

To fetch the nymphs; chariots and music went 
And home they came: heaven with applauses rent. 


The nuptials straight proceed, whiles all the town, 
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Fresh in their joys, might do them most renown. 
First, gold-lock'd Hymen did to church repair, 
Like a quick offering burn'd in flames of hair; 
And after, with a virgin firmament 

The godhead-proving bride attended went 
Before them all: she look'd in her command, 
As if form-giving Cypria's silver hand 

Gripp'd all their beauties, and crushed out one flame; 
She blush'd to see how beauty overcame 

The thoughts of all men. Next, before her went 
Five lovely children, deck'd with ornament 

Of her sweet colours, bearing torches by; 

For light was held a happy augury 

Of generation, whose efficient right 

Is nothing else but to produce to light. 

The odd disparent number they did choose, 

To show the union married loves should use, 
Since in two equal parts it will not sever, 

But the midst holds one to rejoin it ever, 

As common to both parts: men therefore deem 
That equal number gods do not esteem, 

Being authors of sweet peace and unity, 

But pleasing to th' infernal empery, 

Under whose ensigns Wars and Discords fight, 
Since an even number you may disunite 


In two parts equal, naught in middle left 
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To reunite each part from other reft; 

And five they hold in most especial prize, 
Since 'tis the first odd number that doth rise 
From the two foremost numbers’ unity, 

That odd and even are; which are two and three; 
For one no number is; but thence doth flow 
The powerful race of number. Next, did go 

A noble matron, that did spinning bear 

A huswife's rock and spindle, and did wear 

A wether's skin, with all the snowy fleece, 

To intimate that even the daintiest piece 

And noblest-born dame should industrious be: 
That which does good disgraceth no degree. 
And now to Juno's temple they are come, 
Where her grave priest stood in the marriage-room: 
On his right arm did hang a scarlet veil, 

And from his shoulders to the ground did trail, 
On either side, ribands of white and blue: 

With the red veil he hid the bashful hue 

Of the chaste bride, to show the modest shame, 
In coupling with a man, should grace a dame. 
Then took he the disparent silks, and tied 

The lovers by the waists, and side by side, 

In token that hereafter they must bind 

In one self-sacred knot each other's mind. 


Before them on an altar he presented 
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Both fire and water, which was first invented, 
Since to ingenerate every human creature 

And every other birth produc'd by Nature, 
Moisture and heat must mix; so man and wife 
For human race must join in nuptial life. 

Then one of Juno's birds, the painted jay, 

He sacrific'd, and took the gall away; 

All which he did behind the altar throw, 

In sign no bitterness of hate should grow, 
'Twixt married loves, nor any least disdain. 
Nothing they spake, for 'twas esteem'd too plain 
For the most silken mildness of a maid, 

To let a public audience hear it said, 

She boldly took the man; and so respected 

Was bashfulness in Athens, it erected 

To chaste Agneia, which is Shamefacedness, 

A sacred temple, holding her a goddess. 

And now to feasts, masks, and triumphant shows, 
The shining troops return'd, even till earth-throes 
Brought forth with joy the thickest part of night, 
When the sweet nuptial song, that us'd to cite 
All to their rest, was by Phemonoee sung, 

First Delphian prophetess, whose graces sprung 
Out of the Muses' well: she sung before 

The bride into her chamber; at which door 


A matron and a torch-bearer did stand: 
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A painted box of confits in her hand 

The matron held, and so did other some 

That compass'd round the honour'd nuptial room. 
The custom was that every maid did wear, 
During her maidenhead, a silken sphere 

About her waist, above her inmost weed, 

Knit with Minerva's knot, and that was freed 

By the fair bridegroom on the marriage-night, 
With many ceremonies of delight: 

And yet eternis'd Hymen's tender bride, 

To suffer it dissolv'd so, sweetly cried. 

The maids that heard, so lov'd and did adore her, 
They wish'd with all their hearts to suffer for her. 
So had the matrons, that with confits stood 
About the chamber, such affectionate blood, 
And so true feeling of her harmless pains, 

That every one a shower of confits rains; 

For which the bride-youths scrambling on the ground, 
In noise of that sweet hail her cries were drown'd. 
And thus blest Hymen joy'd his gracious bride, 
And for his joy was after deified. 

The saffron mirror by which Phoebus' love, 
Green Tellus, decks her, now he held above 

The cloudy mountains: and the noble maid, 
Sharp-visag'd Adolesche, that was stray'd 


Out of her way, in hasting with her news, 
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Not till this hour th' Athenian turrets views; 

And now brought home by guides, she heard by all, 
That her long kept occurrents would be stale, 

And how fair Hymen's honours did excel 

For those rare news which she came short to tell. 
To hear her dear tongue robb'd of such a joy, 

Made the well-spoken nymph take such a toy, 

That down she sunk: when lightning from above 
Shrunk her lean body, and, for mere free love, 
Turn'd her into the pied-plum'd Psittacus, 

That now the Parrot is surnam'd by us, 

Who still with counterfeit confusion prates 

Naught but news common to the common'st mates.-- 
This told, strange Teras touch'd her lute, and sung 


This ditty, that the torchy evening sprung. 


Epithalamion Teratos 


Come, come, dear Night! Love's mart of kisses, 
Sweet close of his ambitious line, 

The fruitful summer of his blisses! 

Love's glory doth in darkness shine. 

O, come, soft rest of cares! come, Night! 

Come, naked Virtue's only tire, 

The reaped harvest of the light, 


Bound up in sheaves of sacred fire! 
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Love calls to war; 
Sighs his alarms, 
Lips his swords are, 


The field his arms. 


Come, Night, and lay thy velvet hand 
On glorious Day's outfacing face; 
And all thy crowned flames command, 


For torches to our nuptial grace! 


Love calls to war; 
Sighs his alarms, 
Lips his swords are, 


The field his arms. 


No need have we of factious Day, 

To cast, in envy of thy peace, 

Her balls of discord in thy way: 

Here Beauty's day doth never cease; 
Day is abstracted here, 

And varied in a triple sphere. 

Hero, Alcmane, Mya, so outshine thee, 


Ere thou come here, let Thetis thrice refine thee. 


Love calls to war; 


Sighs his alarms, 
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Lips his swords are, 


The field his arms. 


The evening star I see: 
Rise, youths! the evening star 
Helps Love to summon war; 


Both now embracing be. 


Rise, youths! Love's rite claims more than banquets; rise! 
Now the bright marigolds, that deck the skies, 

Phoebus' celestial flowers, that, contrary 

To his flowers here, ope when he shuts his eye, 

And shut when he doth open, crown your sports: 

Now Love in Night, and Night in Love exhorts 

Courtship and dances: all your parts employ, 

And suit Night's rich expansure with your joy. 

Love paints his longings in sweet virgins’ eyes: 

Rise, youths! Love's rite claims more than banquets; rise! 
Rise, virgins! let fair nuptial loves enfold 

Your fruitless breasts: the maidenheads ye hold 

Are not your own alone, but parted are; 

Part in disposing them your parents share, 

And that a third part is; so must ye save 

Your loves a third, and you your thirds must have. 

Love paints his longings in sweet virgins' eyes: 


Rise, youths! Love's rites claim more than banquets; rise! 
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Herewith the amorous spirit, that was so kind 
To Teras' hair, and comb'd it down with wind. 
Still as it, comet-like, brake from her brain, 
Would needs have Teras gone, and did refrain 
To blow it down: which, staring up, dismay'd 
The timorous feast; and she no longer stay'd; 
But, bowing to the bridegroom and the bride, 
Did, like a shooting exhalation, glide 

Out of their sights: the turning of her back 
Made them all shriek, it look'd so ghastly black. 
O hapless Hero! that most hapless cloud 

Thy soon-succeeding tragedy foreshow'd. 

Thus all the nuptial crew to joys depart; 

But much-wrung Hero stood Hell's blackest dart: 
Whose wound because I grieve so to display, 


I use digressions thus t'increase the day. 
The Sixth Sestiad 

The Argument of the Sixth Sestiad 
Leucote flies to all the Winds, 

And from the Fates their outrage blinds, 


That Hero and her love may meet. 


Leander, with Love's complete fleet 
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Mann'd in himself, puts forth to seas; 
When straight the ruthless Destinies, 
With Ate, stirs the winds to war 

Upon the Hellespont: their jar 

Drowns poor Leander. Hero's eyes, 

Wet witnesses of his surprise, 

Her torch blown out, grief casts her down 
Upon her love, and both doth drown: 

In whose just ruth the god of seas 


Transforms them to th' Acanthides. 


No longer could the Day nor Destinies 

Delay the Night, who now did frowning rise 
Into her throne; and at her humorous breasts 
Visions and Dreams lay sucking: all men's rests 
Fell like the mists of death upon their eyes, 
Day's too-long darts so kill'd their faculties. 
The Winds yet, like the flowers, to cease began; 
For bright Leucote, Venus' whitest swan, 

That held sweet Hero dear, spread her fair wings, 
Like to a field of snow, and message brings 
From Venus to the Fates, t'entreat them lay 
Their charge upon the Winds their rage to stay, 
That the stern battle of the seas might cease, 
And guard Leander to his love in peace. 


The Fates consent;--ay me, dissembling Fates! 
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They show'd their favours to conceal their hates, 
And draw Leander on, lest seas too high 
Should stay his too obsequious destiny: 
Who like a fleering slavish parasite, 
In warping profit or a traitorous sleight, 
Hoops round his rotten body with devotes, 
And pricks his descant face full of false notes; 
Praising with open throat, and oaths as foul 
As his false heart, the beauty of an owl; 
Kissing his skipping hand with charmed skips, 
That cannot leave, but leaps upon his lips 
Like a cock-sparrow, or shameless quean 
Sharp at a red-lipp'd youth, and naught doth mean 
Of all his antic shows, but doth repair 
More tender fawns, and takes a scatter'd hair 
From his tame subject's shoulder; whips and calls 
For everything he lacks; creeps 'gainst the walls 
With backward humbless, to give needless way: 
Thus his false fate did with Leander play. 

First to black Eurus flies the white Leucote. 
(Born 'mongst the negroes in the Levant sea, 
On whose curl'd head[s] the glowing sun doth rise,) 
And shows the sovereign will of Destinies, 
To have him cease his blasts; and down he lies. 
Next, to the fenny Notus course she holds, 


And found him leaning, with his arms in folds, 
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Upon a rock, his white hair full of showers; 

And him she chargeth by the fatal powers, 

To hold in his wet cheeks his cloudy voice. 

To Zephyr then that doth in flowers rejoice: 

To snake-foot Boreas next she did remove, 

And found him tossing of his ravish'd love, 

To heat his frosty bosom hid in snow; 

Who with Leucote's sight did cease to blow. 
Thus all were still to Hero's heart's desire; 

Who with all speed did consecrate a fire 

Of flaming gums and comfortable spice, 

To light her torch, which in such curious price 
She held, being object to Leander's sight, 

That naught but fires perfum'd must give it light. 
She lov'd it so, she griev'd to see it burn, 

Since it would waste, and soon to ashes turn: 
Yet, if it burn'd not, 'twere not worth her eyes; 
What made it nothing, gave it all the prize. 
Sweet torch, true glass of our society! 

What man does good, but he consumes thereby? 
But thou wert lov'd for good, held high, given show; 
Poor virtue loath'd for good, obscur'd, held low: 
Do good, be pin'd,--be deedless good, disgrac'd; 
Unless we feed on men, we let them fast. 

Yet Hero with these thoughts her torch did spend: 


When bees make wax, Nature doth not intend 
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It should be made a torch; but we, that know 

The proper virtue of it, make it so, 

And, when 'tis made, we light it: nor did Nature 

Propose one life to maids; but each such creature 

Makes by her soul the best of her true state, 

Which without love is rude, disconsolate, 

And wants love's fire to make it mild and bright, 

Till when, maids are but torches wanting light. 

Thus 'gainst our grief, not cause of grief, we fight: 

The right of naught is glean'd, but the delight. 

Up went she: but to tell how she descended, 

Would God she were not dead, or my verse ended! 

She was the rule of wishes, sum, and end, 

For all the parts that did on love depend: 

Yet cast the torch his brightness further forth; 

But what shines nearest best, holds truest worth. 

Leander did not through such tempests swim 

To kiss the torch, although it lighted him: 

But all his powers in her desires awaked, 

Her love and virtues cloth'd him richly naked. 

Men kiss but fire that only shows pursue; 

Her torch and Hero, figure show and virtue. 
Now at oppos'd Abydos naught was heard 

But bleating flocks, and many a bellowing herd, 

Slain for the nuptials; cracks of falling woods; 


Blows of broad axes; pourings out of floods. 
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The guilty Hellespont was mix'd and stain'd 

With bloody torrent that the shambles rain'd; 

Not arguments of feast, but shows that bled, 
Foretelling that red night that followed. 

More blood was spilt, more honours were addrest, 
Than could have graced any happy feast; 

Rich banquets, triumphs, every pomp employs 
His sumptuous hand; no miser's nuptial joys. 

Air felt continual thunder with the noise 

Made in the general marriage-violence; 

And no man knew the cause of this expense, 

But the two hapless lords, Leander's sire, 

And poor Leander, poorest where the fire 

Of credulous love made him most rich surmis'd: 
As short was he of that himself so priz'd, 

As is an empty gallant full of form, 

That thinks each look an act, each drop a storm, 
That falls from his brave breathings; most brought up 
In our metropolis, and hath his cup 

Brought after him to feasts; and much palm bears 
For his rare judgment in th’ attire he wears; 

Hath seen the hot Low-Countries, not their heat, 
Observe their rampires and their buildings yet; 
And, for your sweet discourse with mouths, is heard 
Giving instructions with his very beard; 


Hath gone with an ambassador, and been 
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A great man's mate in travelling, even to Rhene; 
And then puts all his worth in such a face 
As he saw brave men make, and strives for grace 
To get his news forth: as when you descry 
A ship, with all her sail contends to fly 
Out of the narrow Thames with winds unapt, 
Now crosseth here, then there, then his way rapt, 
And then hath one point reach'd, then alters all, 
And to another crooked reach doth fall 
Of half a bird-bolt's shoot, keeping more coil 
Than if she danc'd upon the ocean's toil; 
So serious is his trifling company, 
In all his swelling ship of vacantry, 
And so short of himself in his high thought 
Was our Leander in his fortunes brought, 
And in his fort of love that he thought won; 
But otherwise he scorns comparison. 

O sweet Leander, thy large worth I hide 
In a short grave! ill-favour'd storms must chide 
Thy sacred favour; I in floods of ink 
Must drown thy graces, which white papers drink, 
Even as thy beauties did the foul black seas; 
I must describe the hell of thy decease, 
That heaven did merit: yet I needs must see 
Our painted fools and cockhorse peasantry 


Still, still usurp, with long lives, loves, and lust, 
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The seats of Virtue, cutting short as dust 
Her dear-bought issue: ill to worse converts, 
And tramples in the blood of all deserts. 

Night close and silent now goes fast before 
The captains and the soldiers to the shore, 
On whom attended the appointed fleet 
At Sestos' bay, that should Leander meet, 
Who feign'd he in another ship would pass: 
Which must not be, for no one mean there was 
To get his love home, but the course he took. 
Forth did his beauty for his beauty look, 
And saw her through her torch, as you behold 
Sometimes within the sun a face of gold, 
Form'd in strong thoughts, by that tradition's force 
That says a god sits there and guides his course. 
His sister was with him; to whom he show'd 
His guide by sea, and said, "Oft have you view'd 
In one heaven many stars, but never yet 
In one star many heavens till now were met. 
See, lovely sister! see, now Hero shines, 
No heaven but her appears; each star repines, 
And all are clad in clouds, as if they mourn'd 
To be by influence of earth out-burn'd. 
Yet doth she shine, and teacheth Virtue's train 
Still to be constant in hell's blackest reign, 


Though even the gods themselves do so entreat them 
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As they did hate, and earth as she would eat them." 
Off went his silken robe, and in he leapt, 

Whom the kind waves so licorously cleapt, 

Thickening for haste, one in another, so, 

To kiss his skin, that he might almost go 

To Hero's tower, had that kind minute lasted. 

But now the cruel Fates with Ate hasted 

To all the Winds, and made them battle fight 

Upon the Hellespont, for either's right 

Pretended to the windy monarchy; 

And forth they brake, the seas mix'd with the sky, 

And toss'd distress'd Leander, being in hell, 

As high as heaven: bliss not in height doth dwell. 

The Destinies sate dancing on the waves, 

To see the glorious Winds with mutual braves 

Consume each other: O, true glass, to see 

How ruinous ambitious statists be 

To their own glories! Poor Leander cried 

For help to sea-born Venus she denied; 

To Boreas, that, for his Atthaea's sake, 

He would some pity on his Hero take, 

And for his own love's sake, on his desires; 

But Glory never blows cold Pity's fires. 

Then call'd he Neptune, who, through all the noise, 

Knew with affright his wreck'd Leander's voice, 


And up he rose; for haste his forehead hit 
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'Gainst heaven's hard crystal; his proud waves he smit 
With his fork'd sceptre, that could not obey; 

Much greater powers than Neptune's gave them sway. 
They lov'd Leander so, in groans they brake 

When they came near him; and such space did take 
"Twixt one another, loath to issue on, 

That in their shallow furrows earth was shown, 
And the poor lover took a little breath: 

But the curst Fates sate spinning of his death 

On every wave, and with the servile Winds 
Tumbled them on him. And now Hero finds, 

By that she felt, her dear Leander's state: 

She wept, and pray'd for him to every Fate; 

And every Wind that whipp'd her with her hair 
About the face, she kiss'd and spake it fair, 

Kneel'd to it, gave it drink out of her eyes 

To quench his thirst: but still their cruelties 

Even her poor torch envi'd, and rudely beat 

The baiting flame from that dear food it eat; 

Dear, for it nourish'd her Leander's life; 

Which with her robe she rescu'd from their strife: 
But silk too soft was such hard hearts to break; 
And, she, dear soul, even as her silk, faint, weak, 
Could not preserve it; out, O, out it went! 

Leander still call'd Neptune, that now rent 


His brackish curls, and tore his wrinkled face, 
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Where tears in billows did each other chase; 

And, burst with ruth, he hurl'd his marble mace 

At the stern Fates; it wounded Lachesis 

That drew Leander's thread, and could not miss 
The thread itself, as it her hand did hit, 

But smote it full, and quite did sunder it. 

The more kind Neptune rag'd, the more he raz'd 
His love's life fort, and kill'd as he embrac'd: 
Anger doth still his own mishap increase; 

If any comfort live, it is in peace. 

O thievish Fates, to let blood, flesh, and sense, 
Build two fair temples for their excellence, 

To rob it with a poison'd influence! 

Though souls' gifts starve, the bodies are held dear 
In ugliest things; sense-sport preserves a bear: 

But here naught serves our turns: O heaven and earth, 
How most-most wretched is our human birth! 

And now did all the tyrannous crew depart, 
Knowing there was a storm in Hero's heart, 
Greater than they could make, and scorn'd their smart. 
She bow'd herself so low out of her tower, 

That wonder 'twas she fell not ere her hour, 

With searching the lamenting waves for him: 

Like a poor snail, her gentle supple limb 

Hung on her turret's top, so most downright, 


As she would dive beneath the darkness quite, 
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To find her jewel;--jewel!--her Leander, 

A name of all earth's jewels pleas'd not her 

Like his dear name: "Leander, still my choice, 
Come naught but my Leander! O my voice, 

Turn to Leander! henceforth be all sounds, 
Accents, and phrases, that show all griefs' wounds, 
Analys'd in Leander! O black change! 

Trumpets, do you, with thunder of your clange, 
Drive out this change's horror! My voice faints: 
Where all joy was, now shriek out all complaints!" 
Thus cried she; for her mixed soul could tell 

Her love was dead: and when the Morning fell 
Prostrate upon the weeping earth for woe, 
Blushes, that bled out of her cheeks, did show 
Leander brought by Neptune, bruis'd and torn 
With cities' ruins he to rocks had worn, 

To filthy usuring rocks, that would have blood, 
Though they could get of him no other good. 

She saw him, and the sight was much-much more 
Than might have serv'd to kill her: should her store 
Of giant sorrows speak?--Burst,--die,--bleed, 

And leave poor plaints to us that shall succeed. 
She fell on her love's bosom, hugg'd it fast, 

And with Leander's name she breath'd her last. 
Neptune for pity in his arms did take them, 


Flung them into the air, and did awake them 
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Like two sweet birds, surnam'd th' Acanthides, 
Which we call Thistle-warps, that near no seas 
Dare ever come, but still in couples fly, 

And feed on thistle-tops, to testify 

The hardness of their first life in their last; 

The first, in thorns of love, that sorrows past: 
And so most beautiful their colours show 

As none (so little) like them; her sad brow 

A sable velvet feather covers quite, 

Even like the forehead-cloth that, in the night, 
Or when they sorrow, ladies use to wear: 

Their wings, blue, red, and yellow, mix'd appear; 
Colours that, as we construe colours, paint 

Their states to life;--the yellow shows their saint, 
The dainty Venus, left them; blue, their truth; 
The red and black, ensigns of death and ruth. 
And this true honour from their love-death sprung,-- 


They were the first that ever poet sung. 
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Ancient Poems 
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Fragments of Sappho 


Fragment 30 


Night! girls ... all night long 
might sing of the love between you 


and the bride with violets in her lap 


wake! and go call 
the young men so that 
no more than the bird with piercing voice 


shall we sleep 
Fragment 31 


He seems to me equal to gods that man 
whoever he is who opposite you 
sits and listens close 


to your sweet speaking 


and lovely laughing — oh it 
puts the heart in my chest on wings 
for when I look at you, even a moment, no speaking 


is left in me 


no: tongue breaks and thin 
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fire racing under skin 

and in eyes no sight and drumming 

fills ears 

and cold sweat holds me and shaking 

grips me all, greener than grass 

I am dead — or almost 

It seems to me. 

But all is to be dared, because even a person of poverty 


Fragment 50 


For the man who is beautiful is beautiful to see 


but the good man will at once also beautiful be. 


Fragment 107 


do I still yearn for my virginity? 
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Corinnae Concubitus by Ovid 


In summer’s heat, and mid-time in the day, 

To rest my limbs, upon a bed I lay, 

One window shut, the other open stood, 

Which gave such light as twinkles in a wood, 
Like twilight glimpse at setting of the sun, 

Or night being past, and yet not day begun; 

Such light to shamefaced maidens must be shown 
Where they may sport, and seem to be unknown: 
Then came Corinna in her long loose gown, 

Her white neck hid with tresses hanging down, 
Resembling fair Semiramis going to bed, 

Or Lais of a thousand wooers sped, 

I snatched her gown being thin, the harm was small, 
Yet strived she to be covered therewithal, 

And striving thus as one that would be cast, 
Betrayed herself, and yielded at the last, 

Stark naked as she stood before mine eye, 

Not one wen in her body could I spy. 

What arms and shoulders did I touch and see, 
How apt her breasts were to be pressed by me, 
How smooth a belly under her waist saw I, 

How large a leg, and what a lusty thigh. 

To leave the rest, all liked me passing well; 


I clinged her naked body, down she fell: 
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Judged you the rest, being tired she bade me kiss; 


Jove send me more such afternoons as this! 
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